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ABSTRACT 

A review of the University of Alaska's operating and 
capital budget, submission for fiscal year 1986 is presented, directed 
at the educational and programmatic impact of the budget request. 
Five recommendations endorsed by the Alaska Commission on 
Postsecondary Education are analyzed. Additional contents include: 
summary information for the University of Alaska on degrees offered 
and awarded from 1978 to 1984 for each unit; a profile of students 
attending the university system according to age, part-time and 
full-time status, and ethnicity; and forecasts of general fund 
unrestricted revenues. The recommendations are as follows: (1) the 
university should continue its review of degree programs that may be 
underproductive; (2) the university should explore strategies for 
increasing productivity at all university campus centers; (3) the 
university should design and implement a program to assess knowledge, 
intellectual capacities, and skills developed in students through 
academic and cocurricular programs; (4) the university should 
consider establishing a weekend degree program, since there are a 
number of older part-time students; and (5) research should be 
reviewed as it relates to state needs. Appended are definitions of 
college programs. (SW) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

At its meeting on November 30, 1984 the Alaska Commission on 
Postsecondary Education endorsed five recommendations listed on the 
following page. These recommendations were considered in light of the 
forecasted steady decline in^' real dollars of genenal fund unrestricted 
revenues. 

The University of Alaska is faced with the challenge of maintaining 
quality while serving a. growing constituency in an era cff constricting 
revenues* It is the Commission's obligation to offsr for consideration 
various recommendations that provide for a more efficient use of 
financial resources. Also, it is encumbent upon the Commission to 
suggest recommendations that serve to protect, and indeed enhance, the 
quality of the services provided, by the University. 

The recommendations do not speaK directly to the Operating and Capital 
Budget Request. Rather the recommendations suggest strategies for 
incre^a^r)^ efficiencies and/or enhancing quality. 
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Following are the racprcmendations submitted by the Commission: 



Recommendation 1; THE UNIVERSITY SHOU^^D CONTINUE ITS RIGOROUS REVIEW OF 
TliOSE DEGREE PROGRAMS WHICH MAY BE UNDERPRODUCTIVE . 

9 

Recommendation 2; THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD CONTINUE TO EXPLORE VARIOUS 
STRATEGIES FOR INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY AT ALL UNIVERSITY CENTERS. 

Recommendation 3; THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD DESIGN AND IMPLEMENT A 
SYSTEMATIC PROGRAM TO ASSESS THE KNOWLEDGE, INTELLECTUAL CAPACITIES, AND 
SKILLS DEVELOPED IN STUDENTS THROUGH ACADEMIC AND CO-CURRICULAR PROGRAMS. 

Recommendation 4: BECAUSE OF THE SIGNIFICANT I^UMBSR OF OLDER PART-TIME 
STUDENTS THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD CONSIDER ESTABLISHING A WEEKEND DEGREE 
PROGRAM. 

Recommendation 5; AS THE PROPORTION OF STATE GENERAL FUND INCREASES FOR 
ORGANIZED RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD 
CONTINUE YO REVIEW THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH EFFORT AS 
THEY RELATE TO STATE NEEDS. 



INTRODUCTION 



In accordance with AS 14.42.030(a)(3), the Alaska Commission on 
Poatsecondary Education presents this review of the University of 
Alaska's FY 1986 Operating and Capital Budget Request. This review is 
directed at the educational and programmatic impact of the budget 
request, and it attempts to address those issues that relate specifically 
to the quality of the educational process and efficient allocation Of 
resources. 

At its meeting on November 30, 1934, the Alaska Commission on 
Postsecondary Education endorsed 5 recommendations. These recommenda- 
tions, along with explanations of each, are presented in this report. 

Other sections of this report include the number of degrees awarded for 
the last six years for each unit, a profile of Students amending the 
University system and the most recent estimate of future state general 
fund unrestricted revenues. 
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ISSUES AND CONCERNS 

The economy of the State of Alaska is at a crossroad* Although the 
general fund unrestricted revenues are expected to increase at a moderate 
rate for the next few years, the State will experience a steady decline 
in real dollars because of inflation* The graph below clearly illus- 
trates the future decline of unrestricted revenues due to inflation. 
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FORECASTED UNF?ESTRICTED REVENUES 

GENERAL FUND. Ff 1980 to rf 1990 



FY 85 



FY 88 




FY 87 



FY 88 



FY 89 



17~7\ Current Dollars 



FIsegl Y«ar 

rtXl Real Dollara 



FY 90 



source: Department of Revenue 
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The challenge facing the University of Alaska is to" maintain quality 
while serving a growing constituency in an era of constricting revenues. 
Since PY79 the University general fund operating budget increased from 
$72.1 million to $158.1 million in PY84, a 119% increase. During the 
same period, credit hour enrollment increased from 140,'771 to 197„070, a 
40% increase. It is unrealistic to assume that the University can expect 
to enjoy the ,pame rate of bugetary growth in the future. It is to this 
dilemma that the recommendations contained here are addressed* 

It is incumbent upon the Commission to offer for consideration various 
recommendations that provide for a more efficient use of financial 
resources. The Commission, however, would- be derelict if it did not at 
the same time attempt to protect,, and\^deed enhance, the quality of the 
services provided by the University. The recommendations in this report 
do not speak directly to the Operating and capital Budget Request*. 
Rather, it is intended that the recommendations offer strategies for 
increasing efficiencies and/or enhancing quality. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommenddtion 1 ; THE UNIVERSITY SilOULD CONTINUE ITS RIGOROUS REVIEW OE^ 
THOSE DEGREE PROGRAMS WHICH MAY BE UNDERPRODUCTIVE . 

4 

i 

In February, 1983, the Commission published Document No. 83-'6, 

ft 

Postsecondary Certificate and Degrees in the State of Alaska . The 
.document identified seventy-nino programs which may be u^iderproduct ive» 
Since publication . of this report, the University has added and . deleted 
many prog^^ams. The net result is that there are less certificates and 
associate degrees offered, virtually no change at the bachelor's and 
master's level, and an additional program at the doctoral level. Also, 
the University has culled out numerous specialty areas or "majors" of the 
Associate of Arts degree offered at the community, colleges. The 
Commission commends the effort to clarify the purpose of the associate 
^degree. ^ 

Thirty-six academic programs (c^f the seventy-nine) in this recommendation 
are identified using varying criteria which could indicate that, the 
program may be underproductive . The criteria are as follows: 



Certificate Program was Numb-^r of graduates over a 

or Degree established by; 6- year period was less than; 

Certificate 1978 5 

Associate 1977 5 

Bachelor's 1975 6 

Master's 1977 5 

Doctorate 1975 b 
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It should be emphasized that if a program falls below the minimum crite- 
rion, it does not necessarily mean the program is underproductive. For 
instance, a particular low-producing program may satisfy the needs of the 
State or the community for a certain kind of specialist, and it could be 
unwise to encourage more graduates in a limited job market. A program 
may proyide a substantial number of service courses for another program 
of high productivity, and eliminating the ptogram may serve little 
purpose. Moreover, particularly at the certificate and associate degree 
levels, there is evidence that . a significant number of students find 
gainful employment before, completing all of the course work, and thus, 
elect not to graduate. 

1. 

These caveats notwithstanding, thirty-six degree or certificate programs 
were identified as falling below minimum criteria. The Conunission urges 
that the University pay particular attention to the following programs in 
the coming months. 



UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, ANCHORAGE 



Level; Bachelor's 
Program Name 

Music Education-Elementary 
Music Education-Secondary 
Music Performance 



78-79 

0 
0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



79-80 

0 

0 

I 



80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 



0 
0 
0 



1 
2 
0 



0 
0 
1 



0 
0 
2 



Total 

1 
2 
4 



Level: Master's 



Creative Writing 



UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA, FAIRBANKS 



Lev.el; Bachelor's 

Program Name 

Russian Studies 
Husic Education 
Music Education-Elementary 
Yjpik Eskimo 
Linguistics 
Applied Physics 
Geography & Regional 
Development 

Level; Master's 

Electrical Engineering 

Mathematics 

Physics 

General Science 



Number of Graduates 



^8-^^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

1 
1 
1 



79-80 

1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 



0 
1 
0 
0 



80-81 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 



0 
0 

1 

0 



82-83 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



83-84 

0 
0 
i 
1 
1 
0 



1 
2 
0 
0 



Total 

1 

2 
2 
4 

3 

0 



1 
4 

2 
1 



Level: Doctorate 

Wildlife Management 
Physics 

Geology & Geophysics 



0 
0 
2 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



2 
0 
0 



0 
0 

1 



2 
0 
3 



UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, JUNEAU 



Level; Associate 

Program Name 

Power Technology 

Level; Master's 

Business Administration 
Science Management 



78-79 



79-8C 



Number of G'aduates 



80-81 



81-82 



82-83 



0 
0 



1 
0 



1 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



83-84 



1 
0 



Total 



3 
0 
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ISLANDS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Certificate 

Program Name 

Accounting Clerk 
Clerk Typist 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 

0 
0 



79-80 

0 
0 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 

0 
0 



Total 

0 
0 



Diesel Technology 



KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 

Program Name 

Clerk Typist 
Stenographer 

Level: Associate 



78-7^- 

0 
0 



79-80 

0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 

0 
0 



Total 

0 
0 



KODIAK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 
Program Name 

Office Occupations 
Home Economics 



78-79 

0 
0 



79-80 

0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 

1 
0 



Total 

1 
0 



Level: Associate 

Office Occupations 
Commercial Fishing 
seafood Processing 



0 
0 
0 



1 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



1 

0 
0 



KUSKOKWIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Associate 

Prog cam Name 

Community Health 

Practitioner 
Yupik Language 



78-79 



0 
0 



79-80 



0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



1 
0 



81-82 



0 
0 



82-83 



0 
0 



83-84 



1 
0 



Totaj 



2 
0 



NORTHWEST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Certificate 

Program Name 
Business 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



79-80 



80-81 



81-82 



82-83 



83-84 



Total 



TANANA VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 
Program Name 

Office Occupations 
Fire Science Technology 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 

0 
1 



79-80 

0 
0 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 

0 
0 



Total 

0 
1 
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Recowmendation 2 ; THE UNIVERSI'JY SHOULD CONTINUE TO EXPLORE VARIOUS 
STRATEGIES I^OR INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY AT ALL UNIVERSITY CENTERS. 

There has been increasing interest in faculty productivity by various 
agencies within the State. One appropriate method of determining faculty 
productivity is to compute the student/ faculty ratio for permanent full- 
time faculty at each campus. 

» 

Using Fall 1983 data, the student/faculty ratios for the permanent full- 
time fa«-u'ty at each of the university centers were determined. (The 
student/ .faculty ratio ^ of faculty at the community colleges are not 
included in this recommendation because a new collective bargaining 
agreement has just recently been ratified and contains detail on work 
load therein.) The University permanent full-time faculty are classified 
a? either research faculty or non-research faculty. Research faculty are 
usually those faculty associated with one of the several research insti- 
tutes, such as the Geophysical Institute or the Institute of Arctic 
Biology. Non-research faculty are those faculty whose primary task is 
teaching. This classification of faculty members was followed here for 
the determination ^f faculty productivity. 

The following data show the studtnt/faculty ratios for each of the 
university centers. 



UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA, ANCHORAGE 



FACULTY NUMBS H 

Non-research 151 

Research 5^ 

TOTAL full-time faculty 156 

PTE part-time faculty 38 

GRAND TOTAL 194 



STUUENT/FACULTY RATIO 
12.3 to 1 
4.8 to 1 
12.0 to 1 

11.7 to 1 

11.9 to 1 



UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA, FAIRBANKS 



FACULTY NUMBER 

Non-research 260 

Research 116 

TOTAL full-time faculty 376 

PTE part-time faculty 6 J 

GRAND TOTAL 437 



STUDENT/ FACULTY RrtTIO 
9.8 to 1 

2.3 to 1 

7.4 to 1 

11.5 to 1 
8.0 to 1 



UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, JUNEAU 

FACULTY NUMBER 



Non-Research 

PTE part-time faculty 



51 
43 



STUDENT/FACULTY RATIO 
7.7 to 1 
7.4 to 1 



GRAND TOTAL 



94 



7.6 to 1 



There are essentially five interrelated factors which influence student/ 
faculty ratios. They are: 1) size of the institution; 2) number of 
students in each class; 3) number of credit hours taught by each faculty 
member; 4) the curricular "mix" of the institution; and 5) curricular or 
program proliferation. Following is a brief explanation of each of these 
factors. 



SliSB OP THE INSTITUTION. In general, small institutions tend to have 
classes with fewer students than larger institutions. Smaller institu- 
tions often are unable to enroll a "critical mass" of students relative 
to those course offerings that are essential if students are to graduate 
in a reasonable amount of time. Regardless of the size of a college or 
university, it must offor a basic core of courses which encompasses the 
traditional liberal arts, and smaller institutions often do not enjoy the 
■economy of scale" that benefits a larger institution. It should be 
noted, however, that once an institution reaches a critical mass, the 
effects of institutional size are minimal. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH CLASS. This factor is self evident - the more 
students enrolled in a class, the higher the student/faculty ratio. 

NUMBER OF CREDITS TAUGHT BY EACH FACULTY MEMBER. All things being equal, 
the more classes a faculty member teaches the higher the ratio of student 
to faculty member, 

THE CURRICULAR "MIX" OF THE INSTITUTION. The curricular "mix" is a 
direct result of the mission of the institution. This factor relates to 
the proportion of the programs and courses, both at the undergraduate and 
graduate level, which are lecture intensive, (which allows for the insti- 
tution to accommodate large classes) and classes which are laboratory 
intensive (which demands small class sizes). Two institutions enrolling 
the same number of FTE students could have significantly different 
student/ faculty ratios if they have different miasions and therefore, a 
different proportion of course offerings. 

-13-- 
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CURRICULAR OR PROGRAM PROLIFERATION. This influence upon student/faculty 
ratio speaks to the number of programs offered by an institution relative 
to the size of the student body. Holding the number of students 
constant, an increase in the number of programs will tend to lower the 
student/ faculty ratio because of the necessity of offering additional 
courses, particularly low-enrollment upper division courses. 

What strategies are useful for increasing student/faculty ratios and 
therefore, increasing faculty productivity? Perhaps the most obvious 
strategy is to increase class size. However, several factors make this 
strategy somewhat difficult to implement. First, the physical size of 
rooms obviously limits the number of students enrolled in the class. 
Second, many classes, because of special equipment, demand a limited 
enrollment. Third, although the research is mixed, pedagogically it is 
beneficial to refrain from offering many very large classes or sections. 
This generalization, however, is dependent greatly upon the subject 
matter being taught, the course level, and the level of the students in 
the class. Fourth, providing required courses zo that students are 
assured completion of graduation requirements within a reasonable time 
period necessitates that certain courses be offered in spite of their 
potential low enrollment. 




Guarding against curricular or program proliferation is a very appropri- 
ate means for enhancing tacuity productivity. Eliminating programs that 
are peripheral to the institutional mission or whijh do not enjoy student 
popularity will necessarily reduce to a minimum those low- enrollment 
upper division courses that tend to reduce faculty 
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productivity. caution should be exercised, however, concerninc the 
elimination of programs that are strongly related to other programs 
offered by the institution. Also, once a program is deleted, it may be 
very difficult to reinstate it, if needed, at a later date. 

Another way for increasing faculty productivity is to increase the credit 
hours taught by each faculty member. Consider^ation of this strategy 
requires thoughtful deliberation be exercised concerning the relationship 
between teaching, research, and public service - the traditional mission 
of the University. In general, the non-research faculty at the 
university centers have a nine credit-hour teaching assignment per 
semester, and thus, an eighteen credit-hour teaching assignment per 
academic year. This compares to a twenty-seven credit-hour assignment 
per academic year for communicy college teachers. 

There is some concern that the work load for faculty ww-^'-its may i-? ' •> 
in relation to other comparable institutions. The Commission > •>,ed 
the information Services of The National Center for Higher Education 
Management systems (NCHEMS) to identify peer institutions so that appro- 
priate comparisons can be made. Some of the characteristics that were 
used to match the university centers with comparable institutions were 
percentage of Bachelor's degrees, percentage of Master's degrees, per- 
centage of Doctoral decjrees, and percentage of degrees in Engineering, 
science. Business, and Education. Other criteria used included research 
expenditures and total FTE students. No attempt was made to identify 
peer institutions with the university of Alaska, Juneau because of the 
developmental nature of that institution. 



The reader should be aware that no institution compares perfectly with 
another. Rather, a judgement must be made concerning which and how many 
critical characteristics can be matched between two institutions. 

The following pages contain lists of peer institutions for the University 
of Alaska, Anchorage and tha University of Alaska, Fairbanks showing 
several institutional characteristics and student/ faculty ratios. 




/ 
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U NIVERSITY OF ALASKA^ FAIRBANKS AND PEER INSTITUTIONS 



I 





FTh 
Students 


* t'art- 
Time 


% BA 


% MA 


% PhD 


% 1st 
Prof 


% Scl 
A Eng 
Deg 


% Scl 
4 Eng 
Grad Deg 


X MA 

Bu$ Deg 


% 

Bus Oeg 


% MA 

Educ Deg 


1 

bduc ueg 


Research 
Expenditures 


otuoent/ 
Facul ty 
Katio. 


*UA-Fairbanks 


3^496 


33.9 


65.9 


23.5 


1.5 


0.0 


15.8 


1.0 


2.6 


19.4 


7.9 




C^O *ICO 


o.U to 1 


*U of Tulsa 


4»893 


31.2 


62.2 


19.8 


2.U 


16.0 


21 .6 


4.6 


7.7 


23.0 


5.5 


14.0 




14. n to • 


^^^^^ II 

+Utah State U 


9,149 


53. U 


01, 1 




J .s 


U.U 


£7 .0 


Q 7 






7 S 




i2fi.453.000 


19.0 to 1 


+Leh1gh U-PA 


5,368 


20.9 


69.0 


28.3 


2.7 


0.0 


48.0 


9.9 


9.3 


27.0 


C.4 


9.3 


$10,207,172 


13.6 to 1 


-i-U of Idaho 


7,759 


22.2 


71.8 


19.7 


2.8 


5.7 


39.0 


10.1 


1.2 


12.5 


6.4 


15.8 


116,811,288 


18.5 to 1 


+U of Rhode Is. 


1 1 ,087 


32.8 


77.1 


19.1 


2.6 


0.0 


29.5 


6.4 


3.3 


17.6 




6.7 ^ 


$20,277,004 


16.5 to 1 


+Crerason U-SC 


11,050 


12.7 


76.8 


21.4 


1.4 


0.0 


41.4 


8.9 


1.8 


19.9 


8*9 


16.3 


$21 ,052,216 


16.5 to 1 


+U of CA- 
Riverside 


4,577 


7.3 


67.3 


22.9 


9.9 


0.0 


36.2 


14.1 


6.5 


■ 12.8 


2.9 


-^•5 


$29,003,803 


9.8 to 1 



NCHEMS CLASSIFICATIONS 

^ Comprehensive Institution s - these Institutions aro characterized by diverse post-baccalaureate programs, but do not engage In significant doctoral -level 
education. Specifically, comprehensive Institutions- Incl ude Institutions In which the number of doctoral-level degrees granted is less than 30 or in which 
fewer than 3 doctoral -level programs are offered. In addition, these Institutions must grant a minimum of 30 post-baccalaureate degrees and either grant 
degrees 1n 3 or more post-baccaUurcate pr*ograms or, alternatively, have an Inter-disciplinary program at the post-baccalaureate level. 

^■[X)ctojia1-jran^t1nji Jv^es^^^^ Institutio ns without a Medical School - these are Institutions characterized by significant level in breadth of activity in and 
commitment to doctoral -level education as measured by the \;i.iber of doctorate recipients and the diversity in doctoral -level program offerings. Included in 
this category are those institutions which grant a minimum of 30 doctoral -level degrees* These degrees must be granted in 3 or more doctoral -level program 
areas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, ANCHORAGE A^^j^ PEER INSTITUTIO NS 



FTE % Part- * 1st % tng 

Students 'Hme % B A 16 MA % PhD Prof 'Jeg 



% MA Student/ 
Sci & % MA % % MA % Research Facu1t;y 

Eng Grad Bus Peg Bu s \ >jq Educ Peg Educ Peg Expenditures - Ratio 



*UA-Anchorage 2,132 



57.6 76.0 24.0 0.0 0.0 



2.6 



*Li of Colorado 

Col. Springs 3,&65 

*Sag1naw Valley 

State Col-Mich 2.900 

^OakUnd U-Mlch 8.676 

*U of Tenn at 

Chattanooga 5,884 

I 

^ *Purdue U 

Calumet, IN 4,853 



*U of Nevada 
Las Vegas 



7,923 



♦Western 

Washington U 8,932 



49.1 71.7 28.3 0.0 0.0 4.9 

51.6 72.9 27.1 0.0 0.0 4.7 

41.5 70.6 29.0 0.4 0.0 6.8 

31.9 77.4 22.6 0.0 0.0 7.0 

59.2 46.7 18.1 0.0 0.0 14.2 

49.6 67.3 23.2 0.9 0.0 1.6 
8.9 86.3 13.7 0.0 0.0 2.8 



2.6 



0.3 

0.0 
2.1 

0.9 

1.9 

0.6 

1.4 



2.6 i8.4 



6.6 22.4 

4.5 23.4 

2.6 16.3 

4.4 22.9 

1.7 11.1 
3.7 35.4 
0.8 15.9 



19.6 



14.3 

22.4 
22. T 

14.0 

14.6 

14.3 

7.3 



32.7 $1.020.544 



21.7 328,370 

30.1 83,084 

27.1 2,152,384 

26.3 743,404 

19.3 91,176 

22.6 1,816,579 

19.2 579,837 



11.9 to 1 



18.9 to 1 

16.0 to 1 
21.9 to 1 

17.9 to 1 

18.8 to 1 

18.0 to 1 

1914 to 1 



NCHEMS CLASSIFICATIONS 

♦ Compreh e nsive Instituti ons - these Institutions are characterized by diverse post-baccalaureate programs, but do not engage In significant doctoral-level 
education. Specifically, comprehensive Institutions Include Institutions In which the number of doctoral-level degrees granted Is less than 30 or in which 
fewer than 3 doctoral -level programs are offered. In addition, these Institutions must grant a minimum of 30 post-baccalaureate degrees and either grant 
degrees In 3 or more post-baccalaureate programs or, alternatively, have an Inter-disci pi 1 nary program at the post-baccalaureate level. 

•'•Dpc^toralr^^^^q.^-^sear ch Institutions wi t hout a Medical School - these are Institutions characterized by significant level in breadth of activity in and 

commitment to doctoral -level education as measured by the number of doctorate recipients and the diversity in doctoral-level program offerings. Included in 

this category are those Institutions which grant a minimum of 30 doctoral-level degrees. These degrees must be granted in 3 or more dottoral -level program 
areas. 
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Recommendation 3 ; THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD DESIGN AND IMPLEMENT A 
SYSTEMATIC PROGRAM TO ASSESS THE KNOWLEDGE, INTELLECTUAL CAPACITIES, AND 
SKILLS DEVELOPED IN STUDENTS THROUGH ACADEMIC AND CO-CURRICULAR PROGRAMS. 

In the review of the Unversity of Alaska Operating and Capital BudgetiJ 
for FYb4, the Commission called fo^ the University to develop performance 
criteria fpr the assessment of quality^ It is appropriate again to 
strongly urge the University to develop! an^ assessment program to measure 
the impact of the instituci.on' s curriculum and inatruction on student 
learning, \ ^ • 

A panel named "The Study Group On The Conditions In Excellence In 
American Education" was established by the National institute of 
Education and was charged with the task of subjecting higher education in 
the nation to the same kind of analysis and scrutiny that has been given 
to elementary and secondary education during the past few years. In, its 
report, entitled Involvement ^in Learning; Realizing the Potential of 
nmerican Higher Education ^ the panel of distinguished educators urged 
that institutions should be account;able for stating their expe^ations 
and standards and also assessing the degree to which those ends have been 
met# The following is a orief, albeit eloquent, statement from the 
report that summarizes the essence of this recommendation. 

Excellence in higher education has traditionally been judged in terms 
of institutional resources, using measures such as endowments and 
expenditures, the breadth and depth of curricular offerings, the 
intellectual attainments of faculty, the test scores of entering 
students, and selectivity in admissions* Both educators and the 
public at large have valued these institutional characteristics 
because they appear to facilitate educational growth. And, indeed, 
some of them, such as the depth of the curriculum and the adequacy of 



libraries and laboratories, have the potential to influence student 
learning in very direct ways. 

But there are two significant problems with these measures: (1) they 
are all proxies for educational excellence, and (2) they are all 
inputs. None of them tells us what students actually learn and how 
much they grow as a-result of higher education. None of them tells 
us anything about educational outcomes. As a result, we have no way 
of knowing how academic institutions actually perform* 

However inadequate they may be, these measures continue to be 
employed. They encourage institutions to focus their energies on 
acquiring more resources, sometime to the detriment of student learn- 
ing and development. Excellence in higher education, we believe, 
requires: 

1. That institutions of higher education produce demonstrable 
improvements in student . knowledge, capacities, skills, and 
attitudis between entrance and graduation; 

2. That these demonstrable improvements occur within established, 
clearly expressed, and publicly announced and maintained stan- 
dards of performance for awarding degrees based on societal and 
institutional definitions of college-level academic learning; and 

3. That thep^ ijpprovements are achieved officiently, that is, 
that they are cost-effective in the use of student and institu- 
tional resources of time, effort, and money. 

Adequate measures of educational excellence must thus be couched in 
terms of student outcomes — principally such academic outcomes as 
knowledge, intellectual capacities, and skills. Outcomes also may 
include other dimensions of student growth, such as self-coof idence, 
persistence, leadership, empathy, social responsibility, and under- 
standing of cultural and intellectual differences. 

Another cogent testimony to the growing concern of measuring student out- 
comes is offered by Alexander Astin. In an excellent article, found in 
Appendix B of this report, Astih emphasizes the importance of documenting 
intellectual and personal growth of students through appropriate assess- 
ment procedures as a means for determining institutional excellence. The 
Commission stands ready to help in any way to facilitate this endeavor 
and to work in partnership with the University to enhance the learning 
process. 
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Recommendatio n 4; BECAUSE OP THE SIGNIFICANT NUMBER OP OLDER PART-TIME 
STUDENTS THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD CONSIDER ESTABLISHING A WEEKEND DEGREE 
PROGRAM. 

In last year's analysis of the FYBS Operating Budget, the Commission 
suggested that the Unviversity consider more innovative and flexible 
scheduling of classes to accommodate additional students. This 
recommendation focuses particularly upon serving the older part-time 
students* 

In thr University of Alaska system today, approximately seven out of ten 
part-time students are over twenty-five years old. Indeed, over 50% of 
the part-time students are thirty years old or older. Without question, 
the University has been, and continues to be, a valuable educational 
resource for the mature adult learner. Thus, it would seem appropriate 
that the University devise curricular strategies specifically designed to 
accommodate the needs and interests of this important clientele. Put 
another way - the non-traditional learner demands ^ non-traditional 
educational response. 

Enough information has been gathered from various sources about the adult 
learner in Alaska to offer two interrelated generalizations: (1) because 
of various factors, many adult learners have difficulty persisting for a 
full fifteen to sixteen week semester, and (2) therefore, short, inten- 
sive educational experiences are preferred by many adult learners. 
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The weekend degree program envisioned jun this recommendation is a 
specific response to the mature adult learner. Several institutions in 
the United States have established such programs with remarkabie 
success. Although there can be variations to the format^ generally the 
student enrolled in the program would attend classes on alternate week- 
ends, five to six times, A typical weekend lasts for eight hours on 
Saturday and four hours on Sunday^ rather than the traditional fifty 
minute class hour offered for a full semester. Instr u<?tional strategies 
are adjusted to attention spans and fatigue levels. 

This program strategy is quite appropriate for undergraduate general 
education requirements (particularly if they are interdisciplinary) and 
graduate work. Through a combination of independent study ^ individual- 



ized course work and classroom work^ the student can complete a consider- 
able number of semester hours in a sl.ort period of time. It is important 
to emphasize that this is not an easier way to get a degree; in fact, in 
several ways the demands are greater than in a traditional program. 
Students are asked to do extensive work outside of the classroom experi- 
ence. This extra-cl*^ssroom work is^ in essence, the strength of the 
program. It allows the part-time student to adjust his or her schedule 
to complete course requirements. 

It is not assumed that the weekend program, as described here, is a 
feasible concept for all of the units of the University system. However, 
for those units where this curricular strategy would provide an effective 
response to the mature adult learner, the emission stands ready to help 
in any way possible to implement the program. 
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Recommendation 5 t AS THE PROrOK.'ION OP STATE GENERAL POND INCREASES POR 
ORGANIZED RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA, THE UNIVERSITY SHOULD 
5 CONTINUE TO REVIEW THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH EFFORT AS 
THEY RELATE TO STATE NEEDS. 



Since FY 1980, federal support for organized research has declined while 
state general fund support has increased. The data below show that there 
has been a 52 percent increase of general fund appropriations to orga- 
nized research from FY 1980 to FY 1983 while there has been a 6 percent 
decrease in total expenditures toward organized research. 



GENEfWL FUND APPROPRIATIONS TO ORGANIZED RESEARCH 
COMPARED TO EXPENDITURES FOR ORGANIZED RESEARCH 



GF Appropriations to 
Organized Research 

Organized Research 
Expenditures 

* GF Appropriation 
Compared to 
Total Expenditure 



FY 

1980 



FY 

1981 



FY 
1982 



$ 10.085,861 $ 12,036,567 $ 14.008.916 



44,098,602 38,694.651 42.127.753 



22.9% 



31.1* 



33.3* 



FY 
1983 



$ 15,329,700 
41.332,997 

37.1* 



* Change 
FY80 - FY83 



52* 



(6*) 



Source: UA Financial Statistics 
Research Reports 
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Figure I illustrates the percentage of general fund appropriations 
compared to total expenditures. 



% GENERAL FUND TOWARD RESEARCH 



UA RESEARCH. PYBO - FV83 







10BO 



1981 10B2 
FISCSAL YEAR 



1083 



Traditionally, the University has concentrated on problems and phenomenon 
of the Arctic and Subarctic regions. In doing so, the University is 
maintaining links with institutions and laboratories in several countries 
within tne same latitude area. Moreover, scholarly works that relate to 
the Pacific Rim are becoming increasingly important. The University has 
. a distinguished record of research contributions and has acnieved both 
national and international recognition. 
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The State, however, has a legitimate proprietary interest tn research 
activities to the extent that it contributes funding. Thus, if the 
proportion of state dollars dedicated to research continues to increase, 
it is obligatory of the University to carefully assess the mission of the 
lesearch effort. This recommendation is. not intended to discourage or 
inhibit those research contributions that continue to enhance the 
University's reputation beyond state boundaries. As a matter of public 
policy, however, it is advisable to maintain an appropriate balance of 
that research which oenefits the citizens of Alaska and that research 
which is more global in nature. 

The CoTimmission is not prepared to advise, at this time, what the appro- 
priate balance should be. Instead, this recommendation is meant to draw 
attention to the issue and urges that communication be enhanced between 
a]l parties involved in making decisions concerning the research effort 
in the State. 
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The University of Alaska operates three university centers, eleven 
conununity colleges and twelve rural education centers. The locations of 
these higher education delivery sites are listed on the following page. 

This section provides, in part, 'selected summary information for the 
University of Alaska. Tables 1 through 13 identify degrees offered a^d 
awarded from 1978 to 1984 for each unit** Table 14 provides a profile of 
students attending the University system according to age, part-time and 
full-time status, and ethnicity. Table 15 shows the state forecast of 
general fund unrestricted revenues. 

It is intended that these data provide an information base to assist 
decision-makers concerned with the state's University system. The data 
should also serve to stimulate additional questions that relate to the 
objectives of the University and the quality of the educational process. 



♦Appendix A defines program areas in which degrees are offered. 



UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA SYSTEM 




Locations of University of Alaska Sites 



University Centers 


Community Colleges 


Rural Education Centers 


Anchorage 


Anchorage 


Adak 


Fairbanks 


Bethel (Kuskokwim) 


Cold Bay 


Juneau 


Fairbanks (Tanana Valley) 


Delta Junction 




Ketchikan 


Fort Yukon 




Kodiak 


Galena 




Kotzebue (Chukchi) 


King Cove 




Nome (Northwest) 


McGrath 




Palmer (Mat-su) 


Nenana 




Sitka (Islands) 


sand Point 




Soldotna (Kenai Peninsula) 


Dillingham 




Valdez (Prince William Sound) 


Tok 

Unalaska 
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TABLE 1 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OP ALASi^A - ANCHORAGE 



Level; Bachelor's 



Number of Graduates 



Program Name 78 


-79 


79-80 , 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


83-84 


Tota] 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


















0 


9 


7 


8 


7 


10 


41 


TOTAL 


0 


9 


7 


8 


7 


10 


41 


















Business Administration 


34 


35 


28 


46 


51 


23 


217 


Accouncin^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


c 


37 


37 


Finance 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


Management 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


17 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Real Estate 


0 


0 


0 


0 

• 


0 


3 


3 


TOTAL 


34 


35 


28 


46 


51 


89 


283 


COMMUNICATIONS 
















Journalism & 
















Public Communications 


2 


3 




8 


12 


12 


38 




2 


3 


1 


8 


12 


12 


38 


rnMDrTTPP j; TNPnPMATTON SCIENCES 
















Computer Science 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


nam "AT 


n 


n 

u 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


EDUCATION 
















Elementary Education 


22 


14 


19 


17 


26 


33 


131 


Secondary Education 


2 


2 


4 


5 


5 


5 


23 


Music Education - Elementary 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Music Education - Secondary 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


Physical Education 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


6 


TOTAL 


24 


16 


23 


28 


32 


^40 


163 


ENGINEERING 
















Civil Engineering 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


10 


TOTAL 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


10 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Level; Bachelor's (cont») 

Program Name 

FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Art 

Music Performance 

Music 

Theater 

TOTAL 



Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - ANCHORAGE 



78-79 



6 
0 
2 
0 

8 



79-80 



12 
1 
0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



5 
0 
1 
2 



13 



81-82 



10 
0 
3 
0 

13 



82-83 



9 
1 

2 
1 

13 



83-84 



12 
2 
1 
5 

20 



Total 



54 
4 

9 

8 



75 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
Nursing Science 
Medical Technology 



TOTAL 



21 
0 

21 



35 
0 

35 



28 
1 

29 



49 

1 

50 



52 
0 

52 



40 



225 
3 

228 



LETTERS 
English 



TOTAL 



6 
6 



5 
5 



1 

1 



9 
9 



3 
3 



25 
25 



MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics 



TOTAL 



2 
2 



4 
4 



6 
6 



5 
5 



7 
7 



31 
31 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Chemistry 



TOTAL 



0 
0 



1 
1 



0 
0 



1 
1 



3 
3 



6 
6 



PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology 



TOTAL 



20 
20 



13 
13 



21 
21 



12 
12 



16 
16 



10 
10 



92 
92 



'TUBLIC AFFAIRS S. SCIENCES 
Social Work 
Justice 

TOTAL 



2 
0 



2 
7 



12 
7 

19 



11 
7 

18 



10 
4 

14 



12 
12 

24 



49 

37 

86 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - ANCHORAGE 



Lev<.l; Bachelor's (cont.) 

Prograin Name 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Anthropology 
Economics 
H istory 

Political Science 
Sociology 

TOTAL 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



5 
2 
9 
8 
4 



28 



79-80 



7 
2 
4 
1 
10 

24 



80-81 



3 
2 
4 
4 
4 



17 



81-82 



8 
3 
2 

8 
5 

26 



82-83 



5 
3 
4 
2 
6 

20 



83-84 



8 
2 
3 
6 
3 

22 



Total 



36 
14 
26 
29 
32 

137 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
Natural Science 
Interdisciplinary Studies 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TOrAL BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



0 
11 

11 

8 

166 



3 
0 

3 

2 

172 



3 
2 

5 

1 

166 



4 

1 

5 
2 

231 



4 

3 

7 

0 

239 



3 
2 

5 

0 

290 



17 
19 

36 

13 

1264 



bevel: Master's 



ARCHITECTURE & ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 
Planning 



TOTAL 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biological S ience 

TOTAL 

BUSINESS & hANAGEMENT 
Business Administration 

TOTAL 

EDUCATION 
Education 

TOTAL 



0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

44 
44 



0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
4 

53 



0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
6 

J8 
J8 



0 
U 

0 
0 

5 
5 

J5 
35 



1 
1 

1 
1 

13 
13 

35 
35 



3 
3 

1 
1 

11 
11 

43 
43 



4 
4 

2 
2 

40 
40 

248 
^48 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
JNIVERBITY OP ALASKA - ANCHORAGE 



Level; Master's (cont») 



Program Name 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



ENGINEERING 

Civil Engineering 
Engineering Management 
Science Management 
Environmental Quality 
Engineering 
Environmental Quality Science 
Arctic Engineering 



0 
2 
3 

0 
0 
0 



TOTAL 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
Nursing Science 



TOTAL 



LETTERS 
English 

Creative Writing 
/ TOTAL 
tsYCHOLOGY 

\ Counseling Psychology 



TOTAL 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS & SERVICES 
Public Administration 

TOTAL 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

TOTAL 

OTHER 

TOTAL MASTER'S DEGREES 



0 
0 



0 
0 



6 
6 

15 
15 

1 
1 
0 
72 



79-80 



2 
5 

3 

1 
0 
0 

11 



0 
0 



5 
0 



4 
4 

4 
4 

2 
2 
0 
83 



80-81 



3 
14 

0 

0 
1 
0 

,18 



0 
0 



81-82 



^2 
3 



0 
1 

2 



0 
0 



3 
0 



78 



13 
13* 

6' 
6 

0 
0 
3 

73 



82-83 

2 
6 

0. 

0 

1 

2 
11 

9 
9 



2 

1 



83-84 Total 



1 
7 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 
86 



1 
6 
1 

4 

0 
1 

13 



0 
0 



0 
0 



4 
4 

6 
6 

0 
0 
0 
81 



10 
36 
7 

5 
3 
5 

66 



9 

9 



11 
1 

12 



40 
40 

41 
41 

5 
5 
6 

473 
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TABLE 2 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level; Associate 

Program Name 
OTHER 

TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



78-79 
17 
17 



79-80 
15 
15 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



22 



81-82 



37 



22 



37 



82-83 



32 



32 



83-84 
23 
23 



Total 
146 
146 



Level; Bachelor's 

AGRICULTURE & NATURAL RESOURCES 

Fisheries Science 0 

Wildlife Management 6 

Natural Resources Management 5 

TOTAL 11 



4 

8 
13 

25 



2 
13 
9 

24 



5 
7 

10 

22 



11 
18 
19 

48 



5 

5 

io 

30 



27 
57 
76 

160 



AREA STUDIEjS 
Russian Studies 
Northern Studies 



0 
0 



1 
0 



0 
3 



0 
0 



0 
0 



. 0 
2 



1 
5 



TOTAL 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biological Science 



TOTAL 



20 
20 



30 
30 



3 
33 



23 
23 



40 
40 



30 
30 



176 
176 



BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
Accounting 

Business Administration 

TOTAL 



6 

7 

13 



13 
8 

21 



14 
24 

38 



14 

27 

41 



16 
27 

43 



14 
36 

50 



77 

129 

206 



COMMUNICATIONS 



Journalism 



TOTAL 



9 
9 



12 

12 



12 
12 



6 
6 



11 
11 



5 
5 



55 
55 



COMPUTER & INFORMATION SERVICES 
Computer Science 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



1 
1 



7 
7 



11 
11 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level; Bachelor's (cont.) 

Program Name 

EDUCATION 
Education 

Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 
Early Childhood Education 
Music Education 
Music Education - Elementary 
Music Education - Secondary 
Physical Education 
Cross-cultural Education 

TOTAL 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



9 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

26 



79-80 



0 
23 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 

33 



80-81 



1 
25 
5 

2 
0 
0 
6 
2 

43 



81-82 



0 
21 
5 
1 
0 
1 
5 
4 
7 



44 



82-83 



0 
27 
10 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
11 

53 



83-84 



0 
36 
5 
3 
0 
1 
1 
4 
6 

56 



Total 



10 
146 

28 
10 
2 
2 
10 
18 
29 

255 



ENGINEERING 

Petroleum Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Geological Engineering 
Mining Engineering 

TOTAL 



0 
16 
2 
2 
3 
5 

28 



0 
13 
5 
5 
7 
2 

32 



0 
16 
10 
4 
5 
3 

38 



5 
17 
10 
9 
4 
5 

50 



8 
17 
13 
18 
5 
1 

62 



12 
15 
8 
14 
5 
4 

58 



' 25 
94 
48 
52 
29 
20 

268 



FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
' Art 

Music Performance 

Music 

Theater 



TOTAL 



7 
0 
4 

0 

11 



7 
0 
5 
2 

14 



8 
4 

1 
3 

16 



8 

1 
0 
1 

10 



7 
1 
3 
0 

11 



9 
1 
1 
2 

13 



46 
7 

14 
8 

75 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Foreign Languages 
Inupiaq Eskimo 
Yupik Eskimo 



0 
0 
0 



0 
2 
1 



• 2 
1 
0 



2 
0 
2 



0 
1 
0 



0 
0 

1 



4 
4 

4 



TOTAL 



12 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Degrees Offered and Awarded 
o UNIvi||^ITY OP ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level; Bachelor's (cont.) 

P rogram Name 
LETTERS 

English 

Applied Linguistics 

Linguistics 

b'peech Communication 

Philosophy 

« 

TOTAL 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



2 
0 
0 
2 
3 



79-80 



3 
0 
0 
1 
1 



80-81 



9 

0 
C 
2 
0 

11 



81-82 



4 

0 
J 
1 
0 



82-83 



12 
0 
1 
0 
0 



13 



83-84 



5 
1 
1 
3 
1 

11 



Total 



35 
1 
3 
9 
5 



53 



MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics 



TOTAL 



6 
6 



5 
5 



5 
5 



5 
5 



4 
4 



8 
8 



33 
33 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Applied Pbypics 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Earch Science 



TOTAL 



0 
3 
4 
8 

0 

15 



0 
3 
3 
4 
1 

11 



0 
3 
4 

7 
1 

15 



0 
3 
1 
5 
1 

10 



0 
0 
8 
11 
2 

t 

21 



0 
1 
4 
6 
1 

12 



0 
13 
24 
41 

6 

84 



^Iiy^HOLOGY 
Psychology 



TOTAL 



4 
4 



5 
5 



10 



iO 



9 
9 



7 
7 



40 

40 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS & SERVICES 

Justice 



11 



31 



TOTAL 



11 



31 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level; Bachelor's (cont.) 

Program Name 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Anthropology 
Economics 
H istory 
Geography 
Political Science 
Sociology 

Alaska Native Studies 
Geography and Regional 
Development 

TOi^AL 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



6 
3 
5 
5 
1 
3 
0 
0 



2J 



79-80 



2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
0 
0 



20 



80-81 



7 
1 
3 
4 
8 
4 
0 
0 



81-82 



2 
4 
6 
4 

5 
5 
0 
0 



27 



26 



82-83 



11 
2 
9 
3 
9 

10 
1 
0 



45 



83-84 



8 
8 
3 
4 
7 
3 
1 
0 



34 



Total 



36 
20 
27 
22 
34 
34 
2 
0 



175 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
General Science 
Humanities 

Interdisciplinary Studies 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TOTAL BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



1 
3 
0 

4 

10 
187 



3 
0 
0 

3 

8 

2i2 



2 
0 

u 

2 
4 

28 3 



0 
3 
Q 

3 

4 

2b9 



1 

2 
I 

4 

0 

376 



0 
1 
2 

3 

0 

338 



7 
3 
19 
26 

1683 



Level: Master's 



AGRICULTURE & NATURAL RESOURCES 
U'ildlife Management 4 
Natural Resources Management 2 



Fisheries Biology 



6 
0 
1 



:OTAL 



7 
2 
3 

12 



7 
5 
1 

13 



5 
6 
.0 

11 



6 

3 
6 

15 



35 
18 
11 

64 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 

Marine Biology 



1 
3 
1 
0 



^OTAL 



9 
1 
3 
0 

13 



2 
0 
3 
1 



4 

0 
1 
0 



6 
0 
2 
1 



J 
2 
3 
1 



25 
6 

13 
3 

47 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA FAIRBANKS 



Level; Master's (cont>) 

Program Name 78-79 79-80 

BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 

Business Administration 10 6 

VOTAL 10 6 

EDUCATION 

Education 24 17 

Elementary Education 0 0 

Secondary Education 0 0 

College Student Personnel 0 0 

Administration 

Guidance and Counseling 0 0 

Public School Administration 0 0 

Vocational Education 0 0 

Cross-cultural Education 0 0 

Vocational Administration Q,. 0 

TOTAL 24 17 

ENGINEERX-VG 

Petroleum Engineering 0 0 

Civil Engineering 1 2 

Electrical Engineering 0 0 

Mechanical Engineering 0 0 

Geological Engineering 0 0 

Engineeiring Management 6 1 

Science Management 0 2 

Mineral Preparation 2 1 

Engineering 

Mining Engineering 0 1 
Environmental Quality 

Engineering 0 0 

Environmental Quality Science 0 2 

Arctic Engineering 0 0 

TOTAL 9 9 



NUi.'.ber of Graduates 



80-81 



31 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

32 



0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 



81-82 



12 



0 
1 
0 



12 



11 
2 
2 
3 

3 
6 
2 
2 
0 

31 



0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 



2 
0 
1 



82-83 



13 



83-84 



13 



12 
6 

1 
5 

3 
6 
0 
1 

0 

34 



1 
4 

0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 



1 
5 
4 

21 



16 
5 
3 
2 

10 
7 
0 
3 
1 

47 



1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 



0 
2 
0 

13 



Total 

52 

52 



111 
13 
6 
10 

16 
19 
2 
7 
1 

185 



2 
15 
1 
0 
2 
13 
6 
6 



3 
10 
5 

68 



FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Music 



TOTAL 



7 
7 



* 



TABLE 2 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level: Master's (cont») 
Program Name 

LETTERS 
English 

TOTAL 

MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics 

TOTAL 

PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Physics 
chemistry 

Atmospheric Science 

Oceanography 

Geology and Geophysics 

Space Physics 

Geology 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Anthropology 
Resource Economics 

TOTAL 

INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
General Science 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

TOIAL 

OTHER 

TOTAL MASTER'S DEGREES 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


83-84 


Total 


I 


0 


5 


4 


3 


5 


18 


I 


0 


5 


4 


3 


5 


18 




1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 




1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 




0 


0 


1 


LI 


n 
U 






2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


7 




0 


1 


1 


4 


0 


6 




5 


7 


3 


1 


8 


26 




6 


' 3 


8 


14 


3 


41 




1 


2 


3 


2 


5 


13 




0 


n 
U 


n 
u 


n 
u 


A 
H 


A 


11 


14 


13 


1 Q 








3 


0 


7 


3 


1 


3 


17 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


7 


3 


1 


3 


17 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


1 


1 


n 


2 




0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


2 


4 


1 


0 


0 


u 


7 


73 


73 


94 


96 


117 


118 


571 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OP ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 



Level; Doctorate 
Program Name 



78-79 



AGRICULTURE & NATURAL RESOURCES 
Wildlife Management 0 

TOTAL 0 



79-80 

0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

2 

2 



83-84 

0 
0 



Total 

2 
2 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biological Science 



TOTAL 



0 

0 



1 

1 



1 
1 



0 
0 



1 
1 



5 
5 



MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics 



TOTAL 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



PHYSICAL 'CIENCES 
Physics 

Atmospheric Science 
Geology and Geophysics 
Space Physics 
Oceanography 

TOTAL 



0 
0 
2 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

1 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 
0 



0 

1 

3 
2 
3 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 

Interdisciplinary Studies 1 

TOTAL 1 

TOTAL DOCTORAL DEGREES 5 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
2 



5 
5 
6 



1 
1 
5 



8 
8 
24 



erJc 
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TABLE 3 

Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU 



Level : Certificate 



Number of Graduates 



program Name 78-79 79-80 80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 Total 

DATA PROCESSING TECHNOLOGIES 

Data Processing 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 

TOTAL 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 

PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 

Early Childhood Education 0 0 0 13 0 4 

TOTAL 0 0 0 1 3 0 4 

OTHER 1 0 0 5 3 2 11 

TOTAL CERTIFICATES 1 0 0 6 6 4 17 



Level: Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Office Administration 0 

TOTAL 0 



4 
4 



4 
4 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 



Construction Technology 
Power Technology 



2 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



3 
0 



0 
0 



1 
0 



6 

0 



TOTAL 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Marine Technology 

TOTAL 



7 
7 



9 
9 



PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 
Early Childhoo(^ Education 1 
Paralegal Studies 0 



2 
0 



0 
1 



2 
1 



2 
2 



0 
4 



7 
8 



TOTAL 



15 



ERLC 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU 



Level; Associate (cont*) 

Program Name 

ARTS 8t SCIENCES 
General Program 
social Science 

TOTAL 

OTHER 

TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 

13 
0 

13 

2 

19 



7g-80 

22 
0 

22 

0 

24 



80-81 

11 
0 

11 

0 

12 



81-82 

12 
0 

12 

1 

20 



82-83 

5 
1 

6 

3 
13 



83-84 

7 
0 

7 

1 

24 



Total 

70 
1 

71 

7 

112 



Level; Bachelor's 

AGRICULTURE d NATURAL RESOURCES 
Fisheries 0 

TOTAL 0 



2 
2 



2 
2 



1 
1 



3 

3 



10 
10 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 

TOTAL 

BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
Business Administration 

TOTAL 

EDUCA1I0N 

Elementary Education 
Secondary Education 

TOTAL 



0 
0 

0 
0 



7 
0 



2 
2 

3 

3 



2 
1 



2 
2 

1 
1 



3 
2 



2 
2 

5 
5 



4 

0 



1 
1 

8 
8 



6 
0 



8 
8 

18 
18 



23 
3 

26 



FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Music 



TOTAL 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 

1 



2 
2 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU 



Level; Bachelor's (cont.) 

Program Name 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Government 

TOTAL 



78-79 



79-80 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



81-82 



82-83 



83-B4 



Total 



INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
Liberal Arts 

Interdisciplinary Studies 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TO^^AJ^ BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



0 
0 

0 

2 

9 



0 
1 

1 

0 

6 



0 
0 

0 

0 

10 



7 
0 

7 

0 

17 



2 
0 

2 

0 

16 



2 
1 

3 

0 

23 



11 
2 

13 

2 

81 



Level: Master's 



AGRICULTURE & NATURAL RESOURCES 



Fisheries 



TOTAL 



0 
0 



3 
3 



1 
1 



3 
3 



1 
1 



5 
5 



13 
13 



BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 
Business Administration 
TOTAL 



0 
0 



1 
1 



1 
1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 
1 



3 
3 



EDUCATION 
Education 

Vocation il Education 



16 
0 



15 
0 



6 
0 



11 
0 



7 
1 



8 

2 



63 
3 



TOTAL 



16 



15 



11 



10 



66 



ENGINEERING 

Engineering Management 
Science Management 



2 
0 



0 
0 



4 

0 



1 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



7 
0 



TOTAL 



ERIC 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 

Certificates and Degrees offered and Awarded 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU 



Level; Master's (cont«) 
Program Name 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS & SERVICES 
Public Administration 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TOTAL MASTER'S DEGREES 



3 
3 
2 

23 



7 
7 
0 
26 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 79-80 



80-81 

2 
2 
0 
14 



81-82 82-83 83-84 Total 



2 
2 
0 
17 



2 
2 
0 
11 



2 
2 
0 

18 



18 
18 
2 

109 



V 



ERIC 
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Level ; Certificate 



Program Name 



TABLE 4 

Cer :if icates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Office Occupations 24 



TOTAL 



24 



79-80 

0 
0 



HEALTH SERVICES f- PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Dental Assisting 0 12 

Practical Nursing 0 16 



TOTAL 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Aviation Maintenance 

Technology 0 

Architectural Drafting 0 

Aucomotive Technology 9 

Diesel Technology 1 

Electronics Technology 11 

Civil Engineering Drafting 0 
Mechanical & 

Electrical Drafting 25 

Structural Drafting 0 



TOTAL 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



46 



70 



28 



10 
4 

2 
8 

12 
12 

1 
9 

58 

86 



80-81 

0 
0 



12 
15 



27 



10 
0 
3 
9 
2 
0 

0 
0 

24 

51 



81-82 

0 
0 



8 
8 



16 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
I 

0 
3 

14 

30 



0 
0 



5 
18 

23 



3 
3 
2 
3 
27 
3 

4 

1 

46 
69 



0 
0 



12 
11 

23 



14 
1 
2 
5 

28 
9 

4 

1 

64 

87 



\ 



82-83 83-84 total 



24 
24 



49 

68 

117 



37 
9 
20 
29 
84 
25 

34 



252 



393 



Level: Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Business Administration 0 
Accounting 12 
Office Occupations 9 



TOTAL 



21 



31 
11 
13 

55 



27 
6 
4 

37 



43 
24 
9 

76 



56 
18 
13 

87 



25 
9 
10 

44 



182 
80 
58 

320 



DATA PROCESSING TECHNOLOGIES 

Computer Information Systems 1 

TOTAL 1 



11 
11 



5 
5 



14 
14 



19 
19 



14 
14 



64 

64 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 
Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Associate (cont«) 



Program Name 



78-79 



79-80 



HEALTH SERVICES & PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Dental Assisting 
Dental Hygiene 

Medical Laboratory Technology 
Nursing Science 
Nursing 

Medical Assisting 
Human Services 

TOTAL 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



81-82 



82-83 



83-84 



Total 



NOLOGIES 












23 


3 


4 


3 


5 


1 


7 


6 


8 


10 


7 


6 


7 


44 


9 


4 


10 


11 


8 


10 


52 


30 


23 


19 


36 


56 


1 


165 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


25 


7 


2 


1 


0 


2 


0 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


55 


41 


43 


59 


73 


.S2 


323 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Air Traffic Control 
Aviation Maintenance 

Technology 
Profe&^sional Piloting 
Automotive Technology 
Diesel Technology 
\ Welding Technology 
\ Surveying Technology 
Electronics Technology 
Architectural & Engineering 

Drafting Technology 
Aviation Administration 

TOTAL 

NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Food Services Technology 
Home Ecuiiomics 

TOTAL 



Fire Science 



TOTAL 



0 


8 


6 


5 


3 


9 


31 


18 


3 


1 


2 ' 


2 


2 


28 


0 


13 


12 


10 


9 


12 


56 


3 


4 


2 


3 


0 


4 


16 


1 


3 


3 


5 


3 


3 


18 


0 


1 


3 


2 


5 


6 


17 


5 


5 


8 


5 


1 


5 


29 


11 


17 


12 


12 


26 


28 


106 


6 


12 


4 


8 


7 


2 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


5 


44 


66 


51 


52 


56 


76 


345 


5 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 




4 


2 


3 


5 


8 


9 


n 


9 


3 


4 


6 


12 


11 


45 


X5IES 












44 


8 


8 


5 


5 


10 


8 


8 


8 


5 


5 


10 


8 


44 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 

Certificates and Degrees offered and Awarded 
ANCHORAGE COHMUNIXy COLLEGE 



Level; Associate ( con t. ) 



Number of Graduates 



Program Name 78-79 79-80 80-81 81-82 82-83 8J-84 Total 
ARTS & SCIENCES 

General Program 83 • 68 90 90 10 27 368 

TOTAL 83 68 90 90 10 27 • 368 

OTHER 5 9**.. 4 2 122 73 215 

•x'OTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 226 261 239 304 389 305 1724 



/ 



-4 5- 



\ 
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N TABLE 5 

1 

Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
ISLANDS COMMUNlTr COLLEGE 



Level; Certificate 

Number of Graduates . 

Program Name 78-79 79-80 80-81 , 81-82 82-83 83-84 Total 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Accounting Clerk 0 
Clerk Typist 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 

Welding 0 0 ^4) ^ 0 0 0 0 

TOTAL 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Marine Maintenance 
Technology 



TOTAL 



OTHER 

TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



0 
0 



4 
4 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



Level: Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Business Administration 0 
OfLiv-e Occupations 0 



1 
1 



2 
0 



2 
1 



0 
0 



0 

0 



5 
2 



TOTAL 0 

ARTS & SCIENCES 

General Program 4 

TOTAL 4 

TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 4 



0 
0 
2 



4 
4 

6 



2 
2 
5 



9 
9 
9 



5 24 
5 24 
5 31 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6 

Certificated and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
KENAI PliNINSULA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 



Program Name 



78-79 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Office Occupations 10 



TOTAL 



10 



MECHANICAL 8. ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Petroleum Technology 11 



TOTAL 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



11 



21 



79-80 

12 
12 

7 
7 
19 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

9 
9 



81-82 

5 
5 



82-83 

14 
14 



15 



11 



19 



83-84 



1 
1 
7 



Total 

S6 
56 

36 
36 
92 



Level: Associate 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Business Administrati' n 0 
Office Occupations 2 

TOTAL 2 



0 
6 



0 
5 



0 

1 



3 

5 

8 



7 
1 

8 



10 
20 

30 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 

Industrial Process 

Instrumentation A ^s.^ 

Petroleum Engineering Ai(|l^ }^ 

Petroleum Technology — ^ 

I n 



Design Drafting 



TOTAL 



3 
0 

22 
0 

25 



10 
3 

37 
0 

50 



8 

2 
36 
0 

46 



17 
1 

43 
0 

61 



10 
6 

17 
1 

34 



48 

12 
159 
1 

220 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Forest Technology 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



4 
4 



1 
1 



5 
5 



ARTS & SCIENCE 
General Program 



TOTAL 



9 
9 



8 
8 



21 
21 



19 
19 



2 
2 



15 
15 



74 

74 
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T/VBLE 6 (continued) 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded ' 
KBNAI PENINSULA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Associate (Cont.) 

Number of Graduates 



Program Name 78-79 79-80 80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 Total 

OTHER 0 3 4 2 9 5 23 

TO?AL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 15 42 80 68 34 63 352 



. -48- 
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TABLE 7 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 



program Name 78-79 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Clerk Typist 
Stenographer 

TOTAL 



0 
0 

u 



79-80 



0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



0 
0 



81-82 



0 
0 



82-83 



0 
0 



83-84 



0 
0 



Total- 



0 
0 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Diecel Technology 3 



TOTAL 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



3 
3 
3 



20 



20 



20 



Level; Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Secretarial Science 2 

TOTAL 2 



0 
0 



2 
2 



0 
0 



1 
1 



0 
0 



5 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 

Diesel Technology 1 1 

TOTAL 1 1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



2 
2 



ARTS & SCIENCES 
General Program 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



2 
2 

0 
5 



5 
5 
0 
6 



10 
10 
0 
12 



5 
5 
0 
5 



0 
0 
6 
7 



10 
10 
0 
10 



32 
32 
6 
45 



ERIC 
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TABLE 8 



Certificates & Degrees Offered and Awarded 
KODIAK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; C e rtificate 
Program Name 



78-79 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Office Occupations 0 

TOTAL 0 



79-80 

0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 

1 

1 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Home Economics 



TOTAL 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 

0 

1 



Level; Associate 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Business 0 

Business Administration 0 

Office Occupations 0 

TOTAL 0 

NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Commercial Fishing 0 

Seafood Processing 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 
0 

1 



0 
0 



0 
2 
0 



0 
0 



0 
4 
0 



0 
0 



1 
2 
0 



0 
0 



0 
2 
0 



0 
0 



ARTS & SCIENCE 
General Program 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



1 

1 
0 
1 



7 
7 
2 

10 



0 
5 



8 
8 
0 

12 



6 
6 
5 
14 



3 
3 
1 
6 



ERIC 
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TABLE 9 

Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
KUSKOKWIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Certificate 
Program Name 



78-79 79-80 



HEALTH SERVICES & PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Community Health Aide 11 20 



TOTAL 



OTHER 

TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



11 
1 
12 



20 
3 
23 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

6 
6 
1 
7 



81-82 

5 
5 
0 
5 



82-83 

0 
0 
0 
0 



Level; Associate 

HEALTH SERVICE & PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Community Health Practitioner 0 

TOTAL 0 

PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 
Early childhood Education 2 

TOTAL 2 



ARTS S. SCIENCES 
Yupik Language 
General Program 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



0 
14 

14 

0 
16 



0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
8 

8 

0 

9 



1 
1 

6 
6 

0 
1 

1 

0 

8 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
9 

9 

0 

9 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

2 
3 
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TABLE 10 

Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
MATANUSKA-SUSITNA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 



Program Name 



78-7 9 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Electronics Technology 0 
Heating Technology 2 
Refrigeration Technology 0 



TOTAL 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



79-80 



7 
0 

11 

18 
18 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

5 
4 

10 

19 
19 



81-82 

5 
3 

11 

19 
19 



82-83 

4 

3 
10 

17 

17 



83-84 

1 
5 
5 

11 

11 



Total 

22 
17 
47 

86 

86 



Lvel : Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Business Administration 0 
Accounting 2 
Secretarial studies 0 



0 

1 
0 



3 
1 
0 



4 

2 
0 



5 
0 
3 



4 

1 
1 



16 
7 
4 



TOTAL 



27 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 

Electronics Technology 0 2 

Refrigeration & Heating 

Technology 1 0 

TOTAL 1 2 



3 
2 
5 



2 
2 
4 



1 
1 

2 



0 

3 
3 



8 
9 
17 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Agriculture 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

u 



1 
1 



11 
11 



12 
12 



I'UBLIC SERVICE RFLATED TECHNOLOGIES 
Justice 7 

TOTAL 7 



5 
5 



1 
1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



13 
13 



AP.TS & SCIENCKS 
General Program 



TOTAL 



3 
3 



6 
6 



13 
13 



16 
16 



1 
1 



12 
12 



51 
51 



ERIC 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 



certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
MATANUSKA-SUSITNA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Associate (Cont.) 

Nu mber of Graduates 

Program Name 
OTHER 

TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


&3-84 


Total 


2 


0 


1 


1 


24 


13 


41 


15 


14 


24 


27 


36 


45 


161 



ERIC 
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TABLE 11 

Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
NORTHWEST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 



Program Name 78-79 
dUSlNEi'S & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 



Business 



TOTAL 



79-80 

0 
0 



HEALTH SERVICES & PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Community Health Practioner 11 

TOTAL 11 



OTHER 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



6 
17 



0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 



0 
0 
0 
0 



81-82 



0 
0 
0 
0 



82-83 



0 
0 
0 
0 



83-84 Total 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

11 
11 

6 
17 



Level; Associate 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Business 0 

TOTAL 0 

HEALTH SERVICES & PARAMEDIC TECHNOLOGIES 
Community Health Practioner 0 



TOTAL 



AhZZ & SCIENCES 
General Program 



Ol'HER 



TOTAL 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



3 
3 
0 
3 



2 
2 



1 
1 

2 
5 



1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 



2 
2 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 



0 
0 

0 
0 

3 
3 
0 
3- 



0 
0 

0 
0 

6 
6 
0 
6 



5 
5 

0 
0 

13 
13 
2 
20 



ERIC 
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TABLE 12 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
PRINCE WILLI AH SOUND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level: Certificate 

Proqra.n Name 78-79 79-80 

BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 

Office Occupations 0 0 

TOTAL 0 0 

HEALTH SERVICES & PARAMEDICAL TECHNOLOGIES 

Developmental Disabilities 0 0 

TOTAL 0 0 

TOTAL CERTIFICATES 0 0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 81-82 82-83 83-84 Total 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 3 3 

0 0 0 3 3 

0 0 0 3 3 



L e ve Ij Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Office Occupations 0 

TOTAL 0 

PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 
Developmental Disabilities 0 

TOTAL 0 



ARTS & SCIENCES 
General Program 



TOTAL 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGRLES 



0 0 
0 0 
0 0 



0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 



0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 



0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
4 
4 



0 
0 

1 

1 

11 
11 
12 



0 
0 

1 
1 

17 
17 
18 



ERIC 
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TABLE 13 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
TANANA VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Level; Certif icate 



Program Name 



78-79 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Office Occupations 0 

TOTAL 0 



79-80 

0 
0 



Number of Graduates 



80-81 

0 
0 



81-82 

0 
0 



82-83 

0 
0 



83-84 Total 



0 

0 



0 

0 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 
Airframe and Power Plant 0 

TOTAL 0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 

0 



0 
0 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Food Service Baking 

Technology 1 

TOTAL 1 

PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 

Fire Science Technology 1 

TOTAL 1 



1 
1 

0 
0 



TOTAL CERTIFICATES 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



1 
1 

0 
0 

1 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



3 
3 



4 



Level: Associate 



BUSINESS & COMMERCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Accounting 0 
Business 0 
Office Occupations 5 

TOTAL 5 



0 
1 
4 



0 
0 
4 



0 
1 
3 



0 
2 
3 



^ 0 

2 
3 



0 
6 
22 

28 



MECHANICAL & ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIES 



Airframe and Power Plant 
Aviation 

Drafting Tfjphnology 
Electronics Technology 
Petroleum Technology 



0 
10 
0 
7 
0 



5 
0 
0 

5 
17 



3 
5 
2 
4 
25 



4 
1 

0 
13 
28 



7 
0 
2 
7 
28 



7 
1 
0 
9 
12 



26 
17 
4 

45 
110 



TOTAL 



17 



27 



39 



46 



44 



29 



202 



ERIC 
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TABLE 13 (continued) 



Certificates and Degrees Offered and Awarded 
TANANA VALLEY COMMUNITY ^OLLEGE 



Level; Associate (cont.) 



Program Name 



Number of Graduates 



78-79 



NATURAL SCIENCE TECHNOLOGIES 
Food Service 

Baking Technology 1 

TOTAL 1 

PUBLIC SERVICE RELATED TECHNOLOGIES 

Early Childhood Development 6 
Resource information 

Technology 2 

Fire Science 1 

Paraprof essional Counseling 0 

Justice 0 

TOTAL 9 



ARTS & SCIENCES 
General Program 



TOTAL 



OTHER 



TOTAL ASSOCIATE DEGREES 



0 
0 
14 
46 



7 9-80 

4 
4 



8 
2 
0 
0 

10 



0 
0 
3 
49 



80-81 
5 

• 5 



3 
1 
3 
0 



0 
0 
0 
57 



81-82 

0 
0 



3 
2 
4 
0 

16 



0 
0 
0 
66 



82-83 

0 
0 



3 
1 
8 
0 

17 



0 
0 
1 

67 



83-84 

0 
0 



0 
4 

1 
0 



3 
3 
8 
53 



Total 

10 
10 



23 

19 
11 
16 
0 

69 



3 

3 
26 
338 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
STATEWIDE 
FALL 1983 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



AGE 



17 S, under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 3 9 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 4 over Unknown Total 



FULL-TIME 
PART-TIME 



52 
497 



1 ,555 2,903 1 ,510 1 ,317 306 

1,172 4,529 5,219 8,173 3,211 



72 
990 



23 
451 



82 
741 



7,820 
24.983 



PERCENTAGE 



1.7 



8.5 23.2 



21.1 



29.7 



11 



3.3 



1.5 



100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 23.8% 



STUDEN T HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



ETHNIC GROUP 



Black 



Indian 



Asian Hispanic White Foreign Uhknown Total 



FULL-TIME 
PART-TIME 



224 
622 



680 
1,947 



91 

302 



80 
296 



4,768 
16,282 



266 
576 



1,725 
4,891 



7,834 
24,916 



PERCENTAGE 



3.2 



10.1 



1.5 



1.4 



80.6 



3.2 



100 



ERIC 



Source: University of Alaska - Office of 
Institutional Planning 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - ANCHORAGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS ' 

AGE 17 i under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 6 0 & over Unknown TotaT 

FULL-TIME 16 311 583 325 333 63 17 2 51 1,701 

PART-TIME 15 84 387 461 739 217 S3 15 416 2,387 

PERCENTAGE 1 10.9 26.8 21 .7 29.6 7.7 l.o .4 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 41.6* 



STUDE NT HEADCOUNT W I THIN ETHNIC GkOUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP Black Indian Asian Hispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 33 53 16 11 854 68 666 1,701 

PART-TIME 50 39 12 17 866 44 1,359 2,387 

PERCENTAGE 4 4.4 1.4 1.4 83.4 5.4 100 



er|c 6 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA - FAIRBANKS 
FALL 1963 



\ 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME StAVUS 



AGE 

FULL-TIME 
PART-TIME 



17 i under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 A over Unknown ToUl 



14 

T6 



725 1,323 580 
72 402' 627 



386 
938 



62 
281 



19 
85 



1 V 



2 3J15 
8 2.456 



PERCENTAGE 



.5 



14.3 



31 



21.7 



23.8 



6.2 



1.^9 



.6 



100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 56i 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART -TIME STATUS \ 

« 



ETHNIC GROUP 



BUck 



Indian 



Asian 



/ 



HUpanlc White Forely Uhknown 



Total 



FULL-TIME 
PART-TIME 



37 
61 



254 
125 



24 
30 



24 

19 



1.921 
1.699 



121 
76 



734 
446 



3.115 
2,456 



PERCENTAGE 



2.2 



8.6 



1.2 



1.0 



92.5 



4.5 



100 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
UNIVEPSITY OF ALASKA - JUNEAU 

FALL 1983 s 



STUOE NT. HEADCOUNT WITHIN AG'- GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIHE STATUS 



AGE 



17 4. under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 3 0 - 39 40 - 49 . 50 - 59 60 i over Unk nown Total 



FULL-TIME 4 36 74 73 77 24 4 0 8 300 

PART-TIME 74 62 228 352 792 .372 101 38 52 2.071 

V 

PERCENTAGE 3.4 4.2 • 13.1 18.4 37.6 17.1 4.5 1.7 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: \^7% 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN CTHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATU S 

ETHNIC GROUP Black. Indian Asian Hispanic White foreign MQ2!!!! Mil 



FULL-TIME 
PART-TIME 



3 39 1 3 178 8 76 308 

14 109 17 8 1,539 35 331 2.053 



PERCENTAGE .9 7.6 .9 .5 87.9 2.2 100 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
ANCHORAGE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

AGE 17 A unde r 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 A over Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 7 307 596 336 307 88 18 10 12 1,681 

PART-TIME 11 445 1,775 1,808 2,264 836 248 124 99 7,671 

PERCENTAGE .9 8 25.7 23.2 27.8 10 2.9 1.5 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 18% 



STUDENT H E ADCO UNT WITH IN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATU S 

ETHNIC GR OUP Black Indian Asian Hi spanic White F oreign Uh known Total 

FULL-TIME 120 129 39 33 1,150 40 170 1,681 

PART-TIME 354 190 146 158 5,276 199 1,348 7,671 

PERCENTAGE 6.1 4 2.4 2.4 82 3.1 100 



i 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
CHUKCHI COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEAO COUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

AGE 17 4 under 18-19 20-24 25-29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 i over Unknown Total 



FULL-TIME 1 12 12 110 0 9 

PART-TIME 8 10 26 25 46 16 5 2 2 140 

PERCENTAGE 6.1 7.5 19 17.6 J2.7 11.6 4.1 1,4 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 6* 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP B1 ack In^i an Asian Hispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 6 0 0 ?. 0 1 9 

PART-TIME 1 8S 1 0 29 9 15 140 

PERCENTAGE .8 68.4 .8 0 23.3 6.7 100 



ERIC 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
ISLANDS COfftUNITY COLLEGE 

« 

FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



AGE 17 A under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 4 over Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 4 13 10 8 6 1 0 0 42 

PART-TIME 42 34 98 125 247 110 37 18 19 730 

PERCENTAGE 5.6 5 14.8 17.9 33.9 15.4 5 2.4 100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 5. 41 



STUDENT HEADC OUNT WIT HIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL /PART-TIME STATUS 



ETHNIC GROUP Black IndjjJl All^D. H ispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 1 15 1 0 27 0 3 47 

PART-TIME 3 10b 7 2 483 10 112 722 

PERCEK'TAGE .6 1 8.4 1.2 .3 78 1.5 1 00 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
KENAI PENINSULA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

ST UDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

AGE 17 & under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 « over Unknown Total 



FULL-TIME 3 71 105 62 60 20 3 2 3 331 

PART-TIME ^55 60 127 188 382 202 81 38 21 1,132 

PERCENTAGE 4 9 16 17.2 30.5 15.1 5.6 2,6 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 22.6i 



STUDENT HEADCOUMT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP Black Indian Asian Hispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 2 22 3 3 267 8 26 331 

PART-TIME 1 19 5 8 915 18 163 1,129 

PERCENTAGE .2 3.2 .6 .9 93 2.1 100 



ERIC 



TABLE U 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PAPT-TIME STATUS 



AGE 17 i unde r 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 SO - 59 60 j over Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 6 23 16 14 9 2 0 1 71 

PART-TIME 36 38 89 125 202 111 38 26 13 678 

PERCENTAGE 4.9 6 15.2 19.2 29.4 16.3 5.5 3.5 100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 9.5% 



ST UDENT HE ADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATU S 



EtHNIC GROUP B1 acR Indian Asian Hispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 1 25 1 1 39 1 5 73 

PART-TIME 2 71 8 5 485 7 97 675 

PERCENTAGE .5 14.9 1.4 .9 81.1 1.2 100 



7 J 




TA BLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
KODIAK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GR OUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

AGE 17 A under 18 - 19 20 - 2 4 25 - 29 30 - 39 4 0 - 4 9 50 - 59 60 A over Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 4 7 5 4 1 1 0 0 22 

PART-TIME 27 15 102 143 282 117 32 13 5 736 

PERCENTAGE 3.6 2.5 14.5 19.6 38.0 15.7 4.4 1.7 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 2.9% 



STUPE NT. . HEA OCOJJNT y^^^^^^ BY FU LL/PART-TIME STATUS 

IMIC-GROIIP. IL^ck. India n Asj_an Hispanic Whit e Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 3 1 0 14 0 4 22 

PART-TIME 3 32 17 9 525 22 128 736 

PERCENTAGE .5 5.6 2.9 1.4 86.1 3.5 100 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
KUSKOKWIM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



AGE 17 A under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 i over Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 1 14 27 6 4 3 0 0 0 55 

PART-TIME 30 22 127 136 238 93 * 27 7 5 685 

PF CENTAGE 4.2 4.9 21 19.3 32.9 13 3.7 1 100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 7.4t 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



ETHNIC GROU P Black Indi an Isian Hispanic White Foreign Unkno wn Total 

FULL-TIME 0 46 0 0 3 1 5 55 

PART-TIME 1 311 11 3 268 6 84 684 

PERCENTAGE .2 54.9 1.7 .5 41.7 1.0 100 



I 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
MATANUSKA-SUSITNA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

AGE 17 i unde r 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 SO - 59 60 & over Unknown Total 



FULL-TIME 1 26 36 27 48 8 4 3 0 153 

PART-TIME 31 29 98 134 297 144 31 19 2 785 

PERCENTAGE 3.4 5.9 14.3 17.2 36.9 16.2 3.7 2.4 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 16.3i 



STUDE NT HEADCOUNT WITHI N ETHNIC GROUP BY 't^ULL/PART-TIHE STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP Black India n Asian Hispan ic White Foreign Unknown Total 

i 

FULL-TIME 3 7*1 0 140 0 1 152 

PART-TIME 7 22 2 3 721 6 20 781 

PERCENTAGE 1.2 3.2 .3 .3 94.4 .7 100 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
NORTHWEST COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

V 

AGE 17 & under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 i over Unknown 

FULL-TIME 0 1 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 

PART-TIME 6 21 60 83 127 50 37 7 14 

PERCENTAGE 1.5 5.5 15.2 21.3 32.6 12.7 9.4 1 .8 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS^. .7% 



STUDENT HE ADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP Bl_ack Indian Asia n Hispanic White Foreign Unknown 

FULL-TIME 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 

PART-TIME 2 178 3 1 166 4 51 

PERCENTAGE .6 50.7 .8 .3 46.5 1.1 



TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART- TI ME STATUS 

AGE 1 7 i under 18 - 19 20 - 24 25 - 2 9 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 i over Unknown Total 

< 

FULL-TIME 0 S 19 9 10 3 0 1 0 4/ 

PART-TIME 9 10 ' . 68 108 166 96 35 59 8 559 

PERCENTAGE 1.5 2.5 14.5 19.6 29.4 16.6 5.9 10 100 

PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 7.8% 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



ETHNIC GROUP Black Indian Asian Hispanic White woreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 0 11 2 1 31 2 0 47 

PART-TIME 4 24 6 5 476 8 35 558 

PFRCENTAGE .7 6.1 1 .4 1 .1 88.9 1.8 100 
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TABLE 14 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 
TANANA VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1983 

STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN AGE GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 



AGE 17 A under 18 - 19 2 0 - 24 25 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 50 - 59 60 4 over Unknown Total 



FULL-TIME 2 28 63 50 52 12 2 1 2 212 

PART-TIME 25 184 533 479 688 245 96 31 41 2,322 

PERCENTAGE 1 .1 8.5 24 21.2 29.7 10.3 3.9 1 .3 100 



PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS: 8.4% 



STUDENT HEADCOUNT WITHIN ETHNIC GROUP BY FULL/PART-TIME STATUS 

ETHNIC GROUP B1 ack Indian Asian Hispanic White Foreign Unknown Total 

FULL-TIME 22 15 2 3 131 15 24 212 

PART-TIME 81 82 17 37 1,602 47 456 2,322 

PERCENTAGE 5 4.7 .9 2 84.4 3 100 



TABLE IS 



ALASKA 
FORECASTED 
GENERAL FUND UNRESTRICTED REVENUES 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) ^ 

FY 85 FY 86 FY 87 FY 88 FY 89 FY 90 

Current Dollars 3.403.300 3.473.700 3.722.500 3.718.300 3.840.400 3.749.500 

Inflation Rate . SX 6S 6X 6X 6X 6f 

Real Dollars 3.241 ,238 3.121.025 3..155.191 2.973.153 2.896,813 2.668.519 

% of FY 85 Real 96X 971 92% 89i 82% 

Dollars 



J 

Source: Department of Revenue - September 1984 
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APPENDIX A 
DEFINITIONS OF PROGRAM AREAS 



SECTION I* CONVENTIONAL ACADEMIC SUBDIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE AND TRAINING 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 

/ 

Includes those subject field designations which charac/ter ize degree 
programs having to do with the production Qf food and management of 
natural fiber, plant, forest, and wildlife resources. 

Architecture and Environmental Design 

Includes those subject field designations whifch characterize degree 
programs having do with training for a profession in designing build- 
ings, communities, parks, and other manmade aspects of the 
physio-social environment. 

Area Studies 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with programs designed to study cultures indige- 
nous to specific geographic regions. 

Biological Sciences 

V 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with the science of life or living matter in all 
its forms and phenomena especially with regard to the origin, growth, 
reproduction, and structure of life forms. 

Business and Management 

Includes those subject field designations which Characterize degree 
programs related to the organization, operation, administration, and 
control of private and public organizations. 

Communications 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs related to collection, preparation, and presentation of ideas 
and information intended for popular consumption through mass media. 

Computer and Information Science F 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with the design, development, ana application of 
computer capabilities to data storage and manipulation and related 
computational procedures. 
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Education 



Includes those subject fiela designations which characcerize -^fgree 
programs related to administiration and control of educational organiza- 
tipns and institutions and subjects related to instruction and services 
both within and outside of such fCi.mal organizations. 

\ 

Engineering ' • 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with the practical application of basic scien- 
tific knowledge to the design, production, and operatioh of systems 
intended to fac,ili-tate man's control and use of his natural environment. 

Fine and Applied Arts 

Includes those subject field designations yhich characterize degree 
programs having to do with the creation arid appreciation of the diverse 
modes of comnAnicating . ideas and emptipnd by means of stylized, visual, 
and non-v'ioaa^i representations and symbols. 

Foreign Languages 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs relrited to mastery of a language other than English or related 
to the study of a foreign culture through explorati i of the literature 
of that culture as expressed in the vernacular language. 

Health Professions > 

Includes those subject field designations which cnaracterize degree 
programs having to do with the maintenance and restoration - of physical 
and mental health. 

Letters 

Includes thope subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs navii»g to do with English language and literature and value- 
systems related to ancient and modern cultures. 

Mathematics 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with the science of numbers and space configura- 
tions and their operations, measurement, relationships, and abstrac- 
tions. 

Physical sciences 

includes those subject field designations whi-ch characterize degree 

programs having to do . .h the basic nature of matter, enertjy, and 
associated phenomena. ^ 




Psychology 



Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with behavioral and mental processes. 

Public Affairs and Services 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs related to devt-^ opiug and improving competencies in the 
management and operation ol governmental agencies. 

Social Sciences 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs having to do with all aspects of the past and present 
activities, conduct, inter iCtions, and organizations of humans. 



* Includes those subject field designations which characterize • degree 
programs having to do with the practice and application of theological 
principles and procedures as they apply to the planning, managing and 
organizing of religious activities. 

Interdisciplinary Studies 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs involving more than one major discipline without primary 
concentration in any one area. 

A rt5i and Science or General Program s 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree 
programs involving arts and science or general programs not organized 
as occupational programs leading to a two-year associate degree. 

SECTION II. TECHNOLOGICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL SUBDIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE 



Bus I n e ^ ^s and commerce Tochnologies 

Includes those subject fie2d designations which characterize degree and 
certificate programs specifically associat'^d with development of skills 
required for commercial, business, or secretarial occupations at the 
ijom ;-prof essional level. Two years of preparation beyond high scnool 
are usually ifufficiont for entrance into these occupational fields. 



Theology 



AND TRAINING 




Data Procesaing Technologies 



Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree and 
certificate programs specifically associated with development of skills 
required for data processing or related occupations at the semi- 
professional level. Two years of preparation beyond high school are 
usually sufficient for entrance into these occupational fields. 

Health Services and Paramedical Technologies 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree and 
certificate programs specifically associated with development of skills 
required for health service related occupations at the semi- 
professional level ♦ Two years of preparation beyond high school are 
usually sufficient for entrance into these occupational fields. 

Mechanical and Engineering Technologies 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree and 
certificate programs specifically dosociated with development of skills 
required for mechanical and engineering related occupations at the 
semi-professional level. Two years of preparation beyond high scnool 
are usually sufficient for entrance into these occupational fields. 

Natural Science Technologies 

Includes those subject field designatiois which characterize degree and 
certificate programs specifically associated with development of skills 
required for natural science related occupations at the semi- 
professional level. Two years of preparation beyond high school are 
usually sufficient for entrance into these occupational fields. 

Public Service Related Technologies 

Includes those subject field designations which characterize degree and 
certificate progr^^ms specifically associated with development of skills 
required fox ou--)lic service related occupations at the semi- 
professional levt^i^ Two years of preparation beyond high school are 
usually sufficiioc for entrance into these occupational fields. 
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Alexander W. Astin 



LL/xcelljence and Equity: 

Achievable Goals for 
American Education 



Most educators and policymakers these 
days seem to feel that the twin goals of 
excellence and equity are inherently in- 
compatible and that the price of expanding oppor- 
tunities is necessarily a reduction in quality, 1 want 
to argue that excellence and equity are not funda- 
mentally incompatible goals and that it is possible 
to formulate educational policies wherein both 
goals can be pursued simultaneously, even in a 
period of fiscal austerity. 

The apparent conflict between excellence and 
equity results primarily from deficiencies in the 
way we have traditionally defined ^'excellence/' i 
will argue that, by embracing new and more valid 
conceptions of excellence, it will be possible to 
increase substantially the quality of education of- 
fered in the United States, while simultaneously 
promoting and expanding educational opportuni- 
ties for all Americans during the coming years. 

Traditional views of excellence. While educators 
aiKi politicians are currently engaged in a great 
national debate about how to achieve greater ex- 
cellence I I oi I schools and colleges, very little 
attention is being given to the more fundamental 
question of what we mean by excellence in the first 
place. Perhaps the simplest way to approach this 
problem is to look at how we have traditionally 
attempted t(^ identify the most excellent schools 
and colleges. There seem to be two basic ap- 
proaches, which, for convenience. 1 shall call the 
repiiiMional the resoan e approaches. 

In levicwing each of these appro'iches. 1 shall 
appK three criteria. I'irst. is it conceptually valid, 
that IS. oocs it adequately reflect what we really 
mean uhen ue speak of excellence in education? 
Second, docs the use of the approach help to 
enhance quality in American education'/ And final- 
ly. IS ii compatible with the goal of educational 
equit\ ' 

I hi ft piaa!ii)niil \ic\\\ Prjbablv the most 
straighlfoiuard uay lo identify the most ^'excel- 
lent** schools and colleges is on the basis of a 
consensus of opinion, l^xcellence. in ihese terms. 
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is whatever people think it is. As it turns out, it is a 
relatively simple matter to estimate the local or 
national prestige of a given school or college, Jf 
you have any doub^ about this, ask a group of 
friends to make a list of the t^^.. oi twenty **best'* 
or most "excellent" colleges or universities in the 
country • What you will find is a remarkable degree 
of consensus, especially considering that they 
have some 3,000 to choose from. In my graduate 
seminars at UCLA, 1 routinely have students make 
such a list, and, as you can imagine, almost 
everybody's list includes Harvard, Yale, Stanford, 
dud the like. 

Similar beliefs about quality exist at the second- 
ary school level. If people in the New York 
metropolitan area, for example, were to make a list 
of the '*best" high schools in the city, most lists 
would include the Bronx High School of Science, 

We all are familiar with the national ratings of 
the quality of graduate programs in different fields 
that have been done over the years, particularly 
the most recent one done by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. Again we get a list nearly identical 
to the one my students produce. Recently my 
UCLA colleague. Lew Solmon. and I asked col- 
lege faculty to rate the quality of undergraduate 
institutions, and once again we came up with 
pretty much the same list. We published these 

AIj:XANni:R W. astin is professor of lu\i!hi'r educa- 
tion at the University of Calijornia. Li^s Ant^eles and 
director of the Higher Edueoti )n Research Institute at 
UCTA. He is the author ot'fif'teen hooks and more than 
lUO other puhlications in the fiehl of higher education 
incluiunt^ f-our Criti\.al Years: Kffccts i^f College on 
Beliefs. Attitudes, and Knowledge (Jossey-Iiass. 1977): 
Academic Garresaianship: Student-Oriented Change in 
Higher f'dijcatiun iProeyer, 1^76): and Piedicting Aca- 
demic P^i.ormance in College (Tree Press, 1^71), His 
ffui /or areas of inquirx nulude tne outcomes of higher 
edui anon, institutiomd ipudity. ecpuiHtv of opiu)rtf(nity 
and acie^.s, and the interlace hetwecn rcsciinh and 
poUcw The preporatu^n of this paper was sappt)f tcd in 
part hy a ejanl from the l ord I'oundatiim, 
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findings in Change magazine in October 198L 

What all of this suggests to me is that there 
exists in the minds of most people in this country a 
folklore about which are the ''best" educational 
institutions in the country. The widespread accep- 
tance of this folklore is manifested in several other 
important respects. 

First, the best-prepared high school students— 
who have pretty much of a free choice among 
undergraduate institutions they will attend — typi- 
cally opt for one of these selective or prestigious 
ones. Bright students, in other words, are heavily 
concentrated in a limited number of the most 
prestigious colleges. Graduate schools manifest 
their belief in the folklore by giving admissions 



''How much educational value-added 
skill results from a given investment of 
financial resources?'' 



preference to graduates of elite institutions. Many 
employers, at the same time, manifest their accep- 
tance of the folklore by limiting their recruitment 
eflbrts to just a few of the most elite institutions. 

In our research we have been able to develop 
fairly simple procedures for identifying an institu- 
tion's position in this prestige hierarchy. You need 
to know only two inMitutional characteristics to 
make an accurate estimate of a college's perceived 
excellence. Hy farthe most important characteris- 
tic is what we call ^'selectivity/' which is simply 
the average sctMcs of entering students on either 
the SA I* (M* AC "I*, (hor more discussion of this 
point see *'New Measures of College Selectivity" 
in Research in Hii^hcr Education. 7 September 
1977. pp. 1-9- an article 1 coauthored with J. W. 
Hcnson.) The second attribute is institutional sizx\ 
1 might adci here that si/e has little effect on 
prestige if the college is nor lective, but that the 
importance of si/e becomes greater with increas- 
ing selectiviiN . It is partially for this reason that 
insiitutiiuis such as Harvard, Yale, and Stanford, 
which are relali\el\ large, have much greater 
prestige than oqualK selective institutions such as 
Swarthinore ox HaverftMd. 

Ihc n'SiUfncs \ic\\\ I he '^resources" approach 
of assessiim instiluiiiMial quality has long been a 
tavoriie i)t the regional accrediting associations, 
l/nder this appnnich, excellence is equated with 
the qualitv (^t tacully. students, physical plant, and 
fiscal r^ ^lUirces. l^aculty quality is usually as- 
sessed determining the proportion who have 
doctoiN deurees, puhlicatii)n rates, or scholarly 



visibility- Physical plants can be assessed in terms 
of the number and quality of classrooms, library 
resources, and laboratories. Fiscal resources can 
be assessed in a variety of ways, including endow- 
ments, expenditures per student, student-faculty 
ratios, average class size, and faculty salaries, 
Student quality is frequentiy equated with **selec- 
tivity,'' that is, with their average scores on admis- 
sions tests. 

Research has also shown that these n^source 
measures are highly related to each other and that 
they also correlate strongly with reputational judg- 
ments. Thus, institutions that are judged as being 
excellent tend to be the same ones that enroll the 
students with the highest college admissions test 
scores, have the largest endowments, recruit the 
best-trained and most prestigious faculty, pay the 
highest faculty salaries, and so forth • 

V/hafs wrong with traditional approaches? Let 
us how consider how well the traditional measures 
based on reputation and resources satisfy our three 
criteria. Do they really measure what we mean by 
excellence? Does their use tend to promote excel- 
lence? And do they conflict with the goal of 
equity? 

Do they really measure excellence? If excellence 
refers to how much and how well students learn — 
what they get from the educational experience- 
then the most obvious problem is with reputational 
measures; just because an institution enjoys a good 
reputation in the minds of parents, students, and 
teachers does not necessarily mean that students 
will learn more from attending that institution than 
some other institution with a less favorable reputa- 
tion. Reputation alone, in other words, does not 
necessarily guarantee a high-quality educational 
experience. 

The resource approach may come somewhat 
closer to what some people have in mind when 
they speak of ''excellence,'' because it is reason- 
able to assume that the student's educational expe- 
rience will be superior if that student attends a 
school or college that spends a lot on its education- 
al programs and that exposes the stadent to highly 
paid faculty, good libraries and laboratories, and 
student peers who are high achievers. Unfortu- 
nately ;br those who espouse the resource ap- 
proach, research generally fails to support the 
resource view. There is. in short, little ex idenc.: to 
substantiate the claim that greater expenditi:res, 
n -e highly trained and well-paid facul'y, and 
highly able student peers necessarily lead to great- 
er learning. 

The limitations of resource measures are easier 
to see with an analogy from the feld of industry. 
Would it be legitirr-^te, for example, to conclude 
that a given manufacturing c(Miipany was an *'ex- 



cellent'' business just because it had higher-paid 
employees than its competitors or because it spent 
more money than its competitors? Obviously, it is 
difficult to interpret such ^'resource'' measures 
without having information on ^'outcomes** (sales, 
profits, and the like). In the same way, it is difficult 
to accept resource measures as valid indicators of 
excellence in a school or college without also 
having information on how much students are 
actually learning. 

I am not suggesting jjcre that financial resources 
are entirely irrelevant to excellence. Clearly, there 
are points beyond which fiscal cutbacks will al- 
most certainly come at the expense of quality. 
Perhaps the most important point to keep in mind 
is that research so far suggests that the relationship 
between available hnancial resources and the ex- 
cellence of educational programs is a weak one at 
best, and that the manner of resource uiilizaiion is 
probably of much greater importance than the 
sheer level of resources per se. 

Do they promote excellence? How do traditional 
approaches to excellence stack up against the 
second criterion, namely, does their use help to 
enhance the quality of education otVcred by our 
schools and colleges? Let us first consider the 
reputational view. Reputational measures, by defi- 
nition, limit the amount of "excellence'' that is 
possible within our educational system because 
they are normative in nature: there must be win- 
ners and losers. Any competitive ranking system, 
whether it involves athletic teams, television 
shows, or educational institutions, limits the num- 
ber that can b*^ considered to be ^'excellent/* If 
one manages to increase its rank, then some other 
is displaced. 

vSimilar problems occur with the use of resource 
measures: resources such as highly able students, 
highly qualified faculty, and money are finite. 
Thus, in a fughly competitive and meritocratic 
educational system, the distribution of these re- 
sourc**s tends to become highly skewed, with just a 
few i.jNtituiions ;it the top, and with the majority 
being regarded as being mediocre. Competition 
among institution'^ may serve to redistribute these 
resources, but ni^l necessarily to increase the total 
amount of such resources available to the educa- 
tional system as a v hole. We are, in other words, 
playing a /cio-suin game when il cohjCs to student 
and fiicully resources. I'inally — and this is a subtle 
ran very criiiCcJ point—resourcc-based concep- 
tions of e\celloin:c lend to focus institutional ener- 
gies on the sheer accumnhitu^n oi iu qmsition of 
resources naher than on the effective use of these 
res\)uices to further the educational development 
of the siudent. 

///<*v jn'oniotc equity? Docs adherence to 
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traditional notions of excellence promote the aim 
of education equity? If one accepts the ^'resource" 
approach to defining excellence, there is a clear- 
cut conflict between excellence and equity, since 
the expansion of educational opportunities to more 
members of the society (the pursuit of equity) 
necessarily requires that finite resources be dis 
tributed among a larger number of individuals, 
thereby diluting the average investment in any 
given individual (overall excellence is reduced). 
Conversely, without an increase in the total re- 
source pool, the only way to enhance quality ('*the 
pursuit of excellence'') is selectively to redistrib- 
ute resources from one group to another (equity is 
reduced). Since resources are never infinite, the 
twin goals of equity and excellence are inherently 
in conflict when we embrace a ^'resource*' concep- 
tion of excellence. 

Similar problems arise in the use of the reputa- 
tional approach. In a decentralized, diverse, and 
competitive educational system such as we have in 
the United States, substantial differences among 
schools and colleges in their reputations are inev- 
itaV \ Only a limited number of these institutions 
will emerge at the top of the reputation pecking 
order, and since tfie top-ranked schools and col- 
leges tend to attract a disproportionate share of 
applicants, many persons are thus denied entry 
through the process called "selective admis- 
sions.'' In reputational terms, these rejected appli- 
cants are being denied an **equal opportunity'* 
because they are not permitted lo avail themselves 
of the most **excellent ' opportunities. And if an 
institution succeeds in enhancing 'its reputation 
(becomes more "excellent '), it lends to become 
more selective (less equitable). 

In summary, traditional measures of excel- 
lence—the reputational and resource approach- 
es — clearly do not t>ffer much hope of enhancing 
educational excellence or educational equity in our 
schools and colleges. 

A new approach to excellence. As an alternative 
to ti^aditional approaches to defining educational 
excellence, I would like to suggest an approach 
which emphasizes educational impact, or. as 
econ(>mists prefer, value-added. My impression is 
thai sympathy tor this approach has been growing 
in recent years. As a matter of fact, if people are 
given an opportunity to define precisely what they 
mean by educational excellence, most will respond 
with a definition that resembles the value-added 
iipproach. 1 recently had an opportunity to conduct 
in~depth interviews with some of our leading think- 
ers in higher education, and il was quite remark- 
able to discover that they all embiacc a value- 
added approach to excellence. 

The basic argument underlving the value-added 
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approach is that true excellence resides in the 
ability of the college or university to affect its 
stmlcnts favorably, to enhance their intellectual 
development, and to make a posir-ve difference in 
their lives. The most excellent institutions are, in 
this view, those that have the greatest impact— add 
the mosi value—to the student's knowledge and 
personal development. 

In its simplest terms the value-added conception 
of excellence focuses on chanfivs in the student 
from the beginning to the end of an educational 
program. Clearly, to know how excellent a pro- 
gram is in valu^-added terms requires some form 
of repeated' assessment, whereby the knc»wledge 
«nd competence of the student are assessed at the 
beginning of the program and- again at the comple- 
tion of the j.rogram. Fhe difference between entry 
and exit levels hcrves as a measure of growth or 
value added. 

How well does the \ 'Uie-added approach satisfy 
our three criteria foi e\akiating different approach- 
es to excellence.' First of all. it is conceptually 
consistent with what most people have in mind 
when they speak of "excellent" educational pro- 
grams; the enhancement of student knowledge and 
competency. And by focusing on the impiujvcnu'nt 
of student performance over time, it would seem tu 
foster excellence by emphasizing the need to em- 
ploy existing resources in such a way as to maxi- 
mize student le;)fning. Of equal importance is the 
fact that a given college s ( (ipacitv for excellence, 
in value-added terms, is not constrained by what 
other colleges accomplish. Thus, unlike the repu- 
tational and resource approaches, which define 
excellence in comparative terms, the value-added 
approach permits institutions to attain high levels 
of excellence without regard to what other institu- 
tions accomplish. (It is possible, of coinse, to 
make instilulion;!l comparisons using the value- 
added approach, but such comparisons would still 
focus on the degree of improvement m siudeiil 
performance that occurs in individual colleges and 
universities. ) 

A\u\ how con^i^tcnt is the value-added approach 
with the goal i educational equity.' .Since excel- 
lence in value-added teims emphasizes improve- 
ment m student performance, the education of high 
achievers is not i. ^cessarily given higher priorit\ 
than the education o\ middle or low achievers. 
Opportunities for further education arc thus not 
denied simply beciuse ii given student is periorni- 
ing at a lower level than other students, and equal 
efforts can be made to encourage student learning 
at all levels, in value-added terms, then, an\ 
educatiiMial investment in a student is ■paymgotV 
as long as the student ci>ntinues to show pi ogress. 
.Students are not denied educational oppoi tuniiies 
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simply because they happen to be performing 
below some "norm," and all students are encour- 
aged to continue their formal education as long as 
they continue to show progress. 

In actual' practice, the value-added approach 
would work something like this. Students entering 
a college or university for the first time would be 
tested to determine their entering levels of compe- 
tence for pu»-poses of coun.ieling and course place- 
ment. These initial ''pretest" scores would be 
u.seful not only in providing both students and 
teachers with information about the student's spe- 
cific strengths and weaknesses, but would also 
constitute a ba.seline against which to measiire 
later stuucmt progress ("value added"). Following 
the completion of appropriate courses or programs 
of study, the same or similar tests would be 
readministered to measure student growth. Differ- 
ences between "pretest" and "posttest" perform- 
ance would provide students, professors, and ad- 
ministrators with critical feedback on the nature 
and extent of student growth and development. 
Results from many years of research on human 
learning suggest that such ^'knowledge of results" 
for both students and teachers would greatly en- 
hance ihe effectiveness of the teaching-leaT.ing 
proces.s. 

The value-added approach does not depend on 
the use of any particular assessment method. Ob- 
jective te^ts. essays, oral examinations, and many 
other approaches might be appropriate, depending 

''Since resources are never infinite, the 
twin goals of equity and excellence are 
inherently in conflict when we embrace a 
'resource* conception of excellence/' 



on the content and objectives of the course or 
program in question. Note that the testing in this 
instance is done not so much to select or screen as 
to measure improvement over time in the perform- 
ance of individual students. 

Siune critics have argued that the value-added 
approach, by focusing more on changes in individ- 
ual students than on competitive comparisons be- 
tween students, would somehow reduce academic 
"standards." The valiic-dddcd approach is fu)t u 
substimtc jor acadcmU- standards, ncr d<u\^ if 
require any ( luinur in such standards. The n')tion 
of "academic standarus" ordinarily refers So the 
abstilutc level of performance or competenct. that 
students aie joquired to denionstiatc in <n\\cv to 
earn course credits or degrees. If nccessafv, the 
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same measures used to assess ''educational value- 
added*' can also be used to define whatever exit 
standards the institution chooses for itself. 

The advantages of a value-added approach over 
the traditional testing practices arc of particular 
interest at the secondary school level. For exam- 
ple, the common practice of publishing average 
test scores on a school-by-school basis would be 
abandoned in favor of an approach where fjains or 
improve mcpits in test scores became the focal point 
of attention. All schools (or none, for that matter) 
could be **excellent'' under such a system. Fur- 
ther, schools whose entering students scored poor- 
ly would not be unduly penalized, nor would 
schools whose entering students obtained relative- 
ly high scores be given ar unfair advantage. 

If the Value-added approach really represents a 
signihcant improvement over traditional concep- 
tions of educational excellence, .some readers may 
wonder. Mf this idea has such obvious advan- 
tages, how come we haven't been doing it all 
along?" While I am not sure 1 know the answer to 
this question, let me offer a possible explanation. 
Sint:c we live in a society that is both competitive 
and acquisitive — one where success and personal 
worth are often measured in terms of possessions 
and fame — I'm afraid that most Americans have 
accepted uncritically the ''resource" conception 
of excellence. That is, we believe that the best way 
to improve the quality of our schools and colleges 
is to acquire more highly trained teachers, more 
money, better facilities, and well-prepared stu- 
dents. And educators have put so much enerpy 
into competing for these limited resources that the 
process of resource acquisition has taken prece- 
dence over consideration of resource uiili:ati(yn. 
As a consequence, a casual visit t(^ almost any 
school or college will demonstrate that educational 
practitioners trequently ignore some of the funda- 
mental principles of learning and human develop- 
mgnt. My impression is that by focusing our atten- 
tion on the value-added question (How much are 
students actually learning'^, we will be forced to 
apply more direcllv soujc of this neglected knowl- 
edge to cuncnt institutional pohcies and practices, 
with ihe ull'inv^lc aim of improving the quality of 
students learning experience. 

The resource approach, m cUhei wends, empha- 
sizes \\h;il \ou have, while vahie-added empha- 
sizes w hal \ nil (A>. < )n a mio» e subtle level . tt) cidopi 
a value-added approach implies a set of instuuiion- 
al vdhu \ lh.it arc quite dillerenl fi'oin those under- 
lying the resource tind iVputaticMial appriniches. 
When il comes to the lesoiircc approach* the 
dominant \aiiie uouKl scciU io he acquisitiveness 
or, to [nil It less ctniitahK. greed. When it comes 
to the rcinil ilional »ipproacfi. the ifuplicit v>ilue 
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would seem to be self-aggrandizement. And these 
two approaches are mutually reinforcing: adminis- 
trators see the resource approach — the pursuit of 
bright students, nationally visible faculty, research 
grants, and other financial resources — as a way of 
enhancing institutional prestige. At the same time, 
the enhancement of an institution's reputation is 
seen as a way of attracting more resources. 



^^Would it be legitimate. . Jo conclude 
that a given manufacturing company was 
. . .excellent. . .just because it had 
higher-paid employees than its competi- 
tors. . . 



But the value-added approach connotes a very 
different value system. It suggests that student 
growth and development is the central institutional 
concern. And when an institution manifests its 
commitment to a value-added philosophy by col- 
lecting and disseminating before-and-afier data on 
the learning and personal development of its stu- 
dents that institution is implicitly saying that it is 
open to critical scrutiny and self-examination. 

Excellence and equity: some unsolved problems, 
1 have attempted to point out that the value-added 
approach to excellence, unlike the reputational 
and resource approaches, does not limit education- 
al ojjfportunity by identifying only a limit . d number 
of schools and colleges as ''the best/' 1 have also 
argued that the value-added approach makes it 
possible to Justify an educational investment, in 
students at any ability level, as long as the invest- 
ment pays off in the form of continued intellectual 
growth and development. The reputational and 
resource approaches, on the other hand, tend to 
limit educational opportunity anu^ng the less-well- 
prepared students by restricting entry to "the 
best** schools and colic '^^s. 

Bui merely embracing the value-added approach 
to excellence does no' necessarily resolve all ques- 
tions of equity. One fundamental issue about 
which little is known is the causal relationship 
between resource investments and ' value added/* 
How much educational value-added skill results 
from i\ finen investment of linancial resources? Do 
eqnal investments produce equivalent value added 
lor students at ditfermj: levels of achievement? 
That IS, vmII Unv-achievmg students honefit as 
much ediicaiionallv from a pivcn investment as 
high achieving students'.^ Aiul if greater invest- 
ments are needed to produce .m equivaienl educa- 
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tional gain among iow>achieving students, is the 

society prepared to make such investments? 

Even if it could be shown that a given invest- 
ment has an equal value-added payoff at all points 
on the achievement spectrum, virtually nothing is 
known about Che relationship between educational 
value added, on the one hand, and individual and 
societal benefits, on the other. To what exterit 
does a given increment in knowledge or compe- 
tence lead to increased earning or greater life 
satisfaction? What is the payoff to the society in 
terms of increased productivity or reduced costs of 
welfare or crime? Is the ultimate societal payoff 
different at ditferent points on the ability spec- 
trum? These arc deadly issues that need much 
further research, and public policy in the field of 
education will continue to operate largely in the 
dark as long as such questions rem.ain unanswered. 



In this essay. I have suggested lhai we replace 
traditional notions of institutional excellence 
b<P>ed on the enhancement of institutional rep- 
utation through the amassing of resources with an 
approach that emphasi7es the intellectual and per- 
sonal growth and development of individuul stu- 
dents. Under this "value-added" view, a hitli- 
quality institution is one that faciltiales the 
maxim.um growth among its students and that is 
able to documenr that growth through appropi iate 
assessment piocedures. 

How feasible is this value-added idea? While it is 
true that some instjuitions wifl resist the i'Jca. it is 
important to realize that most of (he opposition so 



far has come from persons associated with institu* 
tions that have high prestige and great resources. It 
is understandable that these institutions may feel 
threatened by new approaches to excellence be- 
cau.se they feel that they stand to gain little from 
change and benefit maximally from maintenance of 
the status quo. But it seems to me that sympathy 
and support for the yalue-added idea is growing 
rapidly, even among some persons in our most 
elite institutions. Moreover, this year the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleg;es and Universi- 
ties—which represents institutions that award 
nearly a third of all bachelor's degrees earned each 
year in this country — ^gave its prestigious G. Theo- 
dore Matau Award for institutional innovation to 
an institution that has actually implemented the 
value-added concept in its testing and assessment 
procedures. 

The notion that schools and colleges should be 
focused more on the value-added question implies 
a concept of quality that deviates considerably 
from our traditional definitions. Thus, a high- 
quality institution under the value-added concep- 
tion is one that knows what's happening to its 
students. Further, the high-quality institution has 
a student informalion-gathering-and-disseminating 
mechanism which enables it to make appropriate 
adjustments in programs or policies when the 
student data indicate that rhange or improvement 
is needed. In other words, quality is equated here 
not with reputation or resources but rather with a 
conlinuing process of critical self-examination that 
focuse> on the institution's contribution to the stu- 
dent's imellectual and personal development. Rl 
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